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God Save the World! 


A Hymn for Patriots of the Kingdom 
By Robert Garside 


UR Father, King Most High, 
To thee in faith we cry, 
God save the world ! 
Send forth thy love and light, 
Put forth thy power and might, 
Conquer our sin and night, 
God save the world ! 


Exod. 20: 12-17 


looks) 


O Christ, the Light diving, 
On every nation shine, 
To save the world. 
May thy cross everywhere 
Thy deathless love declare, 
Lead all to faith and prayer, 
And save the world! 


Spirit enthroned within, 
Of judgment and of sin 
Convict the world ! 
Point souls to Him who bled 
And suffered in their stead, 
Give life unto the dead, 
And save the world ! 


O bie :sed One in Three, 
Our «arnest prayer shall be, 
God save the world! 
Then when this night has gone, 
And from thy glorious throne 
Thy word will say, “’Tis done.” 
Saved is the world! 
BUCKINGHAM, QUEBEC, CAN. 








More Than Enough Always Needed 


No plan can safely be made without an allowance 
for margins. Whether one is starting to catch a train, 
or making up a financial budget, or outlining a busi- 
ness policy, or planning a day’s house-cleaning, or 
preparing for a fight with the Devil, a grave risk is 
run unless a margin of more time or money or strength 
or safety is allowed for than seems to be actually 
needed. Every life can testify to the need of mar- 
gins, out of the experience of past failures. Yet we 
are slow to recognize this need ; hence our continued 


failures. There is nothing scant or marginless in 
God's dealings with his children. His way is that of 
‘*good measure, pressed down, shaken together, run- 
ning over:'’ ‘‘I came that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.’ Only he who has formed or is 
forming the habit of persistently allowing for more 
than is needed is on safe ground. 


ya ' 
The Power of an Open Life 


Life lived in the light has nothing to fear. Tenny- 
son said of the Duke of Wellington, 


‘* Whatever record leaps to light, he never shall be shamed.”’ 


Morley, after looking over all Gladstone's private 
journals and correspondence, writes, ‘‘ No man ever 
had fewer secrets.'’ Such men are great because of 
the openness of their lives. They have courage and 
power that those trained in intrigue never can know. 
Let us have no dark chambers. Let us have no per- 
sonal ‘‘skeletons.’’ Let us do nothing in fhe darkest 
moment of the night that we should be ashamed to 
have published in the morning papers. But in order 
to live so that all our affairs will bear the full light of 
day, we must havea secret life: only hidden hours 
with our Lord will save us from the necessity of con- 


cealment. 
x 
Saying “No” Without Hurting 


To decline an offer that is made in good faith 
calls for all the love and tact that any man can mus- 
ter. Such declining is a common duty in the life of 
most persons, yet very few stop to think of the need 
of studying how to say ‘‘no’’ without hurting. If all 
would do so, there would be more sunshine in the 
world. Whether one is an editor returning a manu- 
script that represents the labor and longing of an 
earnest soul, or is a hurried pedestrian declining the 
noisy insistence of a grimy newsboy who thinks that 
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his living depends on his importunity, one can say 
‘*no"’ in such a way that the life of the other is bur- 
dened and harder to live, or is fairly lifted up into 
brightness. A smile with the spoken ‘‘no’’ will do 
it, if it is a hearty, loving smile. A tactful recogni- | 
tion of every good point of the offer which we must 

decline will take all the sting out of the declination. 
And no matter how ‘‘impossible’’ the offer, there is 
always plenty of merit to recognize, in what is offered 
or in the spirit of the person who offers it, if we are 
willing to look for this, It is a costly thing to say 
‘‘no’’ without hurting ; it takes time and energy and 
character to do so. But it is not hard to appreciate 
the gain of the effort when some one else is saying 


‘*no’’ to us. 
Kx 
The Sure Appeal of Hardship 


Every man would rather be counted heroic than 
cowardly. Therefore it is that a summons to heroism 
is a great deal more likely to be accepted by men 
generally than an appeal to selfishness. A striking 
instance of the recognition of this truth is given by an 
advertisement that a missionary board recently circu- 
lated. It read, in part: ‘‘All outgo! No income! 
America has some devoted preachers with assured 
income enough to support them in comfort. Rarely 
self-denying work to do in one of the most strategic 
missionary centers on earth. Hawaii is that center. 
It has six important unmanned stations and no min- 
isterial deadline. But it has xo money for salary. The 
Hawaiian Board will provide a good residence. 
Would you like to try this work for a term of three 
to five years or more? In many respects the hardest 
field in the world.’’ Christ's call to the Christ-life 
is of the same heroic kind. That is why so many 
are answering it. It appeals to the best that .is in 
men, and it promises to make that best better. If 
we have not been holding true to His summons to 
hard fighting, is it not time to get back to the cross- 
bearing life again ? 


“ 


The Ten Commandments a Covenant of Love 


E ARE accustomed to speak of the division of 
the Ten Commandments into two tables, the 
first comprising four requirements, and the 

second six ; but it will be seen that the fifth require- 
ment, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother,’’ belongs 
with the preceding four in the group.of those which 
look God-ward. It is as though the one table pointed 
upward from ourselves, while the other pointed out- 
ward, We are to honor those who are over us in the 
Lord, not as our fellows but as our superiors ; not be- 
cause of what they are as men, but because they are, 
within the scope of their rule, the representatives of 
our God. 

By Oriental custom the terms ‘‘father’’ and 
‘*mother’’ are by no means limited to one’s natural 
parents, but are applicable to superiors in years, or 
in wisdom, or in civil or religious station. Traces of 
this idea are found in the Bible use of the term 
‘‘father.’’ Hence this fifth requirement of the cove- 
nant of God’s people with their God, just as it stands, 
is in substance: Honor those who are over you in 
the Lord, as the representatives of the Lord ; for the 
powers that be are ordained of God, and he who fails 
to honor them lacks in due honor to him who has 
deputed them to speak and to act for himself. It 
may be questioned whether any precept of the ten 





Editor’s Note.—Last week’s issue of The Sunday School Tim-s 
contained the earlier portion of this article, condensed from an address 


delivered nineteen years ago by H. Clay Trumbull before.the college 
students’ conference at Northfield. It is concluded with this insta!- 
ment, and may be had complete in booklet form (25 cents) from The 


Sunday School Times Company. 


covenant requirements has a more specific bearing on 
the peculiar needs of the American people, than this 
injunction to reverence those who are in authority 
because they are God's representatives in their sphere. 

Turning from the first table of the covenant with 
its upward look, to the second table with its outward 
look, we find that each new requirement in its order 
stands for a great principle which is applicable alike 
to all peoples and to all times, and which has its basis 
in man’s loving union with God. The first of this 
series, the sixth of the ten requirements, is: ‘* Thou 
shalt not kill;’’ or, ‘‘Thou shalt do no wmurder.’’ 
Here is a great deal more than an ordinance forbid- 
ding the striking down to death of a fellow-man. 
Here is a call of God to guard sacredly the life of 
every child of God, as that which is dear to God. 
Not because the life belongs to the man, but because 
it belongs to God, must it be guarded sacredly, and 
be accounted for—if taken away. 

It is on this principle that the civil magistrate, as 
the messenger of God, takes the life of one who has 
taken another's life, in these days of *he Christian 
dispensation. ‘‘He beareth not the sword in vain : 
for he is a minister of God, an avenger for wrath to 
him that doeth evil."’ A child of God must count 
sacred every life which God has given ; and except 
while acting as a specific messenger of God, he must 
never send back a human life to God. 

The seventh covenanting requirement is a call to 
regard the family institution as an institution of God's 
appointing, and to refrain from aught that tends to its 
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injury. ‘* Thou shalt not commit adultery’’ means a 
great deal more than ‘‘ Refrain from unchastity be- 
cause of its harm to yourself or to your neighbor.’’ 
It means, ‘‘Guard God's primal institution for man, 
as an institution which God holds dear."’ 

The eighth requirement of the covenant guards the 
rights of property as within the plan and ordering of 
God. Not merely because your fellow-man would 
object to your taking his property from him, but be- 
cause the rights of property are of divine appointment, 
are you to refrain from claiming as your own that 
which now belongs to another. What hast thou that 
thou didst not receive by God's consent? What has 
thy fellow that he did not receive by the same per- 


mission? It is God who gives. It is for God to take 
away. Anti-property communism is rebellion against 
God, 


Ninth in the list of the covenant requirements 
comes the summons to hold in sacred regard the 
personal reputation, or good name, of every child of 
God. ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor"’ is a prohibition of slander, or of care- 
less speech affecting the good name of one’s fellow- 
man. 

How the application of this principle comes home 
to us in our social life as God's children! We are 
jealous of the good name of the members of our own 
families. We are tender of the reputation of those 
whom we know to be very dear to our dearest friends. 
But how careless we are of the good name of those in 
whom we feel no special concern, or of the reputation 
ot those who happen to be personally disagreealle to 
us! We hear and repeat the words spoken to their 
discredit without knowing whether or not those words 
are true. By our unguarded speech or looks we help, 
perhaps, to give a false impression to others concern- 
ing them. And all the while they are God's dear 
children, and every spiteful or thoughtless blow at 
them is a stroke at him. Is this consistent with our 
claim of loving union with their God and ours ? 

And now we come to the tenth and last of the re- 
quirements of this covenant. Here we find an in- 
junction that goes deeper than those which precede it 
on the second tablet of the written compact. ‘Thou 
shalt not covet.’’ Not only, Thou shalt not openly 
disregard human life, or the family institution, or the 
property or the reputation of any one of thy fellows ; 
but, Thou shalt not want to do any of these things. 

Here it is that we find the more spiritual teachings 
of the Decalogue concerning man’s obligations to his 
fellow-man in the loving service of God, as they are 
pointed out, and emphasized in the words of Jesus, in 
what we call the Sermon on the Mount. Here it is 
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that the lesson comes home to us that it is not enough 
for us to refrain from actual murder and adultery and 
theft and false witnessing ; but that it is inconsistent 
with our devotedness to God as our loving Father, for 
us to have a hateful thought toward one of his dear 
children ; for us to look longingly in the direction of 
another family assignment than that which is ours in 
the way of God's appointment ; for us to turn a wist- 
ful or an envious thought toward any possession of 
another which we have no right to seek after. 





God must be recognized as God alone. No heart 
can. love God as God, unless it loves God wholly. 
God must be worshiped spiritually ; for spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, and only as a man is 
lifted above sight and sense can he be in communion 
with the spiritual and the infinite. Union with God 
must be sincere and unfeigned ; for only by a com- 
plete and willing surrender of one’s self can one's 
self be merged into a holy and infinite Personality. 
The loving worship of God must have its stated 
times, and hence, of course, its stated places, in 
order to have its fitting hold on the worshiper ; and 
the recognition of this truth in the covenant is the 
authorization of all legitimate seasons and methods of 
worship. God's representatives in the family, in the 
State, and in the Church, are to be honored as God's 
representatives ; and herein is the authorization of all 
right forms of human rule. These are the teachings 
of the first table of the covenant; and those of the 
second table are like unto them. 

He who loves God must love those who are God's. 
He who loves the Father must guard with sacredness 
the life of every child of that Father. He must honor 
the institution of the family, which is the human hope 
of the children of that Father. He must hold dear 
the property possessions and the good name of each 
and every child of that Father. And in his heart 
there must be such love for that Father's children as 
the children of his Father, that he will have no wish 
to do aught that shall harm any one of them in any 
degree. 

When a certain lawyer came to Jesus with the 
knotty question, ‘‘ Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?'’ Jesus said unto him: 
‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
This is the great and first commandment. And a 
second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. On these two commandments hangeth 
the whole law, and the prophets.’’ And thus it is 
that we are enabled to realize. that ‘‘love.. . is the 
fulfilment of the law.’ 





Do Motives Make Morality ? 

The dissecting-room has its place in medical 
schools, and perhaps in theological seminaries ; but to 
the man who is out in the world with a life of practise 
rather than theory confronting him, time spent in the 
dissecting-room is worse than wasted. Yet we are 
slow to believe this. What a problem, for example, 
‘¢motives’’ are to some of us! There is continual 
temptation to be thinking so much about our own or 
other folks’ motives that the more important matters 
of life go uncared for. And life has more important 
questions, A North Carolina reader puts the pane 
in a way that many will recognize : 

A friend and I were discussing the meaning of moradity. 
One contends that it applies to acts and conduct alone, and has 
nothing to do with mofives,—or, rather, that the motives are 
selfish in morality. Define morality. I oweamanadebt. I 


pay it for motives other than a desire to do my Heavenly 
Father's will. Am I a moral man? 


Morality is doing right ; and it is every man’s duty 
to do right even though he knows he will profit by it. 
Equaily it is his duty to do right if he thinks he will 
lose by it. Ordinarily, the word morality is used as 
over against religion : the moral man thinks that he 
does right in his own strength; the religious man 
knows that he does right only in the strength of God. 
But it is equally both men's duty to do right, no mat- 
ter whence they may think or know that their strength 
comes. As for one’s motives, what practical bearing 
have they in the matter, after all? If one knows that 
he ought to pay a bill, but is afraid his motive for so 
doing is selfish and unworthy, had he better repudiate 
the bill on that account? Are we to do right only 
when we are sure our motives are right, and the rest 
of the time do wrong as a matter of duty? Let us stop 








motives. The 


thinking «zbout our own and others’ 
best man in the world could not safely meet the test 
of a cross-examination into his every motive for his 


every act. When we are in doubt about our motives, 
let us turn away from them and ask God to make plain 
his will. A constant seeking and doing of that will is 
healthier business than motive-study. 
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Making Sunday Attractive 
to the Children 


Early last year a California friend of perplexed 
mothers wrote to The Sunday School Times a letter 
which was published here, and which is worthy of 
republishing. It read : 


I find among my friends, who are mothers, a great lack of 
resource for the Sabbath afternoon with the children. Very, 
very few know how to make the afternoon pleasant and profit- 
able to the children, and in this mild climate Sunday in most 
homes is simply a recreation day. I find many earnest moth- 
ers who would be more helpful to their children as teachers of 
things spiritual, it only some one would first instruct them, 
and tell them what and how. «Now, knowing of your earnest, 
honest purpose to be helpful to children, whether during the 
Sunday-school hour or at other times, I appeal to you for 
suggestions by a suggestion: 

Would it be possible for you to devote a small space in your 
paper to the interests of children during the Sabbath afternoon 
hours? ‘To be sure, you serve the children with delightful 
stories, but might not a symposium of suggestions as to what 
children may do, and how they may learn things needful to 
their spiritual well-being and Christian character, be helpful ? 
Perhaps there is some book published filled with helpful sug- 
gestions, but, if so. I am not familiar with it, and feeling a deep 
sympathy with the helpless mothers as well as the poor neg- 
lected children, I appeal to you. I do not remember my own 
childhood Sabbaths with any great pleasure, as it was mostly 
**don't"’ with very little ‘‘do,'" save to learn ‘wo or more 
Shorter Catechism questions and answers. 
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This sensible suggestion was welcomed and acted 
upon by the Times; as readers will remember, a 
prize of twenty-five dollars was offered for the’ best 
article describing ‘actual and successfully tested 
methods of making Sunday a joyous day rather than 
a bugbear for children in the home. 

The response was overwhelming. Parents in no 
less than thirty-seven states and territories of the 
United States, seven provinces of Canada, Mexico, 
England, Italy, the Dutch East Indies, and Palestine, 
promptly sent contributions to the solution of the 
problem. And the standard of merit in these manu- 
scripts was so exceptionally high that, while their 
reading was a most interesting experience; their judg- ~ 
ing called for the most taxing editorial aftention. It 
was abundantly demonstrated that the children’s Sun- » 
day joyous is not a thing of the past, but that Chris- 
tian parents the world over are bringing up their 
children in a real love of the day as a time set apart 
for God, and therefore for the best that life can know. 

Of the two hundred and sixty-eight manuscripts re- 
ceived, fourteen have been retained by the editors, 
and extracts have been made from forty-five others. 
The prize article and considerable of the rest of the 
material will be published in the Times next autumn 
or in the early winter. But there is so much more 
good material than can be accommodated in. these 
columns that The Sunday School Times Company 
will publish it in book form later in the year. In 
this way mothers will have, in permanent and con- 
venient form, a wealth of material which has probably 
never before been. brought together and inade gener- 
ally available. 

The names of those whose manuscripts have been 
retained in whole or in part are announced herewith. 
Much of the material that has not been retained is of 
high grade and well worthy of publication, being 
rendered unavailable to the Times only because other 
manuscripts covered the same ground. ‘To all who 
took part in the symposium the Times expresses its 
sincere gratitude. The premium award of twenty- 
five dollars in gold was made to Mrs. Ethelwynne 
Morris, 1141 Dolores Street, San Francisco. Other 
authors whose manuscripts were accepted, in whole 
or in part, are : 
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J. R. Dowdall, Lafayette, Chambers Co., Ala. 
C. 'L; Street; Chilliwack, British Columbia. 
Mrs. Thomas Boyd, Fresno, Cal. { 
Mrs, Frank Parry, 1559 Franklin St., Denver, Colo. f 
Mr. Rollin E. Adams, 1453 Humboldt St., Denver, Colo. . 
Miss Emma D. Knapp, 474 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. George P. Byington, Winsted, Conn. 
Mrs. W. H. Griffin, 31 Greencroft Gardens, 
England. 
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Mrs, J. B. Howard, Joy, IIl. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 21 (Exod. 20: 12-17) 

















OSES,—born a slave, condemned be- 
fore birth to death, hidden by his 
mother, found and adopted by the 
daughter of Pharaoh, brought up in 
the family of the king, educated in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, yet never 
forgetting his own people; slaying 
an Egyptian who was wronging one, 
then a fugitive from Egypt, sojourning forty years in 
the land of Midian, summoned -by a voice from 
heaven to return to Egypt and deliver his brethren 
from slavery, accomplishing their deliverance through 
wonderful manifestations of miraculous power, leading 
and ruling them for forty years in a wilderness journey 
to the borders of Canaan, forbidden by the Almighty 
to enter this the promised home of the descendants of 
Abraham, but permitted from Pisgah’s summit to 
gaze upon it, then buried by unseen hands in an un- 
known grave,—this man looms up a gigantic figure 
of early Jewish history. He not only assumed power 
and ruled a race for forty years; he also framed a 
body of laws which has challenged the admiration of 
the world, and placed him among the great law-givers 
of earth. 

To sustain his right to this place we are not called 
upon to measure his code by those of later times, nor 
to prove its adaptability to other races and other con- 
ditions. The great merit of a statute is that it answers 
the existing needs of the people for whom it is enacted, 
that its effect is elevating, and that it is capable of 
present enforcement. That his laws do not in all 
cases respond to our notions, either ethical or politi- 
cal, does not necessarily belittle him as a lawgiver, 
for laws which we require and enforce, if promulgated 
by him, might have been persistently and universally 
ignored. A dead-letter statute is a mistake. Christ 
recognized this when he says, ‘‘ Moses for your hard- 
ness of heart suffered you to put away your wives ; but 
from the beginning it hath not been so.’’ 

In determining his greatness as a lawgiver we must, 
therefore, consider the conditions of the people for 
whom he framed his laws. They were a people just 
emancipated,—and we know something of the condi- 
tion and capacity of a race coming out from slavery. 
It was the part of statesmanship to enact laws which 
the recently emancipated Israelites would obey, and 
at the same time laws which pointed upward rather 
than downward, and which the. more fully they were 
obeyed, the higher would be the resultant civilization. 


‘‘ The Private Secretary of Jehovah ”’ 

It may be said that he was not an author, but only 
a collector ; that he did not originate these laws, but 
simply selected and arranged them. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false 
witness,’’ antedated the decalog. In the code of 
Hammurabi, enacted centuries before his time, are to 
be found some enactments similar to those in the 
Pentateuch ; and it may be urged that history will yet 
disclose that Moses made his entire code from the 
prior laws of other nations. But for the present at 
least this is a mere assumption. Not all of his laws 
can be traced to earlier sources. Some have been ; 
perhaps others may be. But that is true of most 
codes ; certainly of all of later date. The code Napo- 
leon was: not a creation, but a compilation. Its 
authors collated the law from different, sources, and 
their work was chiefly a work of restatement and 
arrangement, but that does not detract from their 
glory or the value of their work. The greatness of 
Moses as a lawgiver appears in the fact that his laws, 
whether original or selected, are as a whole so full of 
merit. 

It is further said that he was a mere scrivener, 
writing down that which the Almighty dictated. Be- 
cause the decalog was chiseled by the hand of Jeho- 
vah on the two tables of stone, it is assumed that the 
entire body of the laws of Moses was prepared in like 
manner. True, he gave the Almighty as authority 
for these laws. He believed he had the divine sanc- 
tion for them. But that does not imply that he was 
only a scrivener. Though, if he were, it is no small 
honor to have been the private secretary of Jehovah. 

In a general way, it may be said that the merit of 
these laws is attested by the fact that under them the 
Jewish nation lived and prospered for many centuries, 
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and that they are to-day accepted by the Jewish peo- 
ple as authoritative. Surely a body of laws which 
holds a people of their intellectual capacity, and with 
such power of race preservation as distinguishes the 
Jews, must possess great intrinsic worth. These have 
been their laws, notwithstanding all the changes in life 
and habits. At first a pastoral people, with limited 
wealth, measured by flocks and herds, a movable ark 
the center of their religious life, lacking the splen- 
dor of a court, engaged in no wars of aggression. 
After this a new form of government,.a monarchy, 
great wealth, a temple whose magnificence was the 
object of the world’s admiration, a civilization and 
personal culture attracting the attention of all. This 
was followed by the destruction of the nation, a dis- 
persion of the people. For centuries wanderers, 
objects of persecution, under the ban of popular 
prejudice, and only of late slowly rising into power 
through individual action, yet ever maintaining, with- 
out a break, their separate racial life. During all 
these changes of national life, these varied forms of 
individual experience, the laws of Moses have ever 
been accepted as authoritative, their lawyers simply 
interpreters of these laws, and their law-books but 
commentaries on them. In view of these outside his- 
toric facts, and without any examination of the laws 
themselves, we should be justified in ascribing to 
them a marvelous vitality and power, and to their 
author the highest place as a lawgiver. 


Why Jews are Tenacious of Their Laws 

Looking within them for the secrets of their power, 
we find that the religious element is the basis, the 
marked characteristic of the entire Mosaic legislation. 
A distinguishing fact is the constant recognition of one 
God, a single Jehovah, entitled to the worship of all 
intelligent beings. Not only is there no suggestion 
of a multitude of divinities, but there is, on the con- 
trary, an unfailing protest against the idea of numbers. 
The Ten Commandments open with the declaration, 
‘IT am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
Thou shait have no other gods before me.’’ And 
then follow denunciations of idolatry, blasphemy, etc. 
This is the keynote of those laws, and the Jewish 
people stand to-day as the race which for three thou- 
sand years has preserved with unchanging faith, and 
in the face of all -temptations, the doctrine of the 
singleness of the Supreme Being. It is no wonder 
They see 
that science is more and more affirming that in the 
nature of things there is and can be but one supreme 
being, one infinite power back of the seen and mate- 
rial. They see that in those laws of Moses, given to 
them more than thirty centuries ago, is a prevision of 
that which science affirms to-day, and they can but 
feel that as their custodians they are entitled to the 
respect of mankind. 

Not merely in formal declarations, but in the rules 
and ceremonies of worship, and in the events corm- 
memorated. by many of them, is presented the truth 
that Jehovah is their God, the God, the only God. 
The Passover reminded them of the great, the finai, 
miracle, by which Moses, in the name and through 
the power of Jehovah, accomplished the emancipation 
of their entire race. The feast of the tabernacles told 
them of the strange wanderings beneath the pillars of 
fire and cloud from Egypt to Canaan. As the high 
priest entered once a year into the holy of holies, 
they saw the solitary communion of their great leader 
and lawgiver with Jehovah on the summits of Sinai. 
The altars they built were altars in His honor. Their 
sacrifices were to him. Their priests were his ser- 
vants. Thus Moses separated the Israelites from all 
other nations; made them a ‘‘ peculiar people,’’ 
whose life and glory were to keep even step with their 
loyalty to Jehovah. 

We may also well consider the sweep and compre- 
hensiveness of these laws. They touched the life of 
the individual and the nation in all relations, social, 
econoinic, political, and religious. The form of gov- 
ernment was established, although subject to change, 
and in fact was changed. They contained a judicial 
system and an. entire code of criminal law. Social 
relations with penalties for violation of obligations 
were defined. All the minutiz of worship and relig- 
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ious ceremonial were given. Expiation for sins was 
provided for, and the terms and conditions of expia- 
tion named. And all was done in the name and by 
the authority of Jehovah. ‘* Thus saith the Lord,’’ was 
the beginning and the end of the laws of Moses. 

Again, notice the superiority of the Mosaic laws 
over those of surrounding nations. Space forbids 
more than two or three illustrations. One is the 
means taken to protect the life of one wrongfully ac- 
cused, and the rule by which in capital cases the wit- 
nesses were required to take part in the execution. 
They had to face the consequences of their testimony. 
‘«The hands of the witnesses shall be first upon him 
to put him to death, and afterward the hands of all 
the people.’’ . True, this would not stop all false tes- 
timony, but it would tend to check it. Not only was 
this required, but there could be no sentence of death 
except upon the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same facts.’ No single witness was sufficient to take 
away a man's life. ‘*At the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, or three witnesses, shall he that is to die be 
put to death ; at the mouth of one witness he shall 
not be put to death.’’ As under our national con- 
stitution no one can be-convicted of treason except 
‘¢on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act or on confession in open court.’’ And all will 
recall the fact that one objection to the condemnation 
of Christ by the Sanhedrin was that while many false 
witnesses testified against him, no two agreed. 

Kindred to this was the provision to restrain the 
lex talionis.. Among all nations that law was then 
enforced. It was an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. And when one had taken the life of another, 
the family and relatives of the latter were in duty 
bound to see that the life of the former was taken. 
To stay this, six cities of refuge were provided ‘that 
the manslayer may flee thither, that slayeth his neigh- 
bor unawares,’’ and be free from attack so long as he 
remained within their walls. ‘They were not places 
of safety for an intentional murderer. The criminal 
found in them no refuge, and escaped no punishment 
at the law. 

Another most significant feature was the year of 
jubilee, every fiftieth year. Then all land which had 
been alienated was returned to the families of those 
from whom it had been alienated, and all bondsmen 
of Hebrew blood were liberated. ‘‘And ye shall 
hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof ; it 
shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return 
every man unto his possession, and ye shall return 
every man unto his family.’’ ‘‘And if thy brother 
that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be sold 
unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a 
bondservant.’’ ‘As a hired servant, and as a so- 
journer he snall be with thee; he shall serve with 
thee unto the year of jubilee.’’ ‘‘Then shall he go 
out from thee, he and his children with him, and shall 
return unto his own family, and unto the possession 
of his fathers shall he return.’’ 


A Boon for the Unfortunate 

Whatever might be done with the alien and his 
property, the servitude of a Jew terminated, and he 
was restored to his ancestral possessions when the 
year of jubilee came. This wasa bankrupt law whose 
benediction to the unfortunate debtor has never been 
equaled in the legislation of any country. As a boon 
vouchsafed to the Jews alone it tended to develop 
love for and pride in race, and has undoubtedly been 
one factor in creating in that people its marvelous 
racial tenacity. No wonder they have always felt 
themselves to bea peculiar people, separated from 
all other races and peoples by the special care and 
providence of Jehovah. 

Reference may also be made, though without en- 
larging on the subject, to the various provisions de- 
signed to enforce purity, uphold the sanctity of mar- 
riage, and give the wife a more stable position than 
she enjoyed among surrounding nations. Not that 
the legislation in those matters responds to our higher 
conceptions of the value of the family. The impor- 
tant fact is that purity was so vigorously enforced, a 
purity which has characterized the Jewish people to 
the present day. 

It were interesting, if the limits of this article 
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would permit, to point out how many of the laws of 
Moses have passed into and become a part of modern 
legislation. His contribution to present law is not 
limited to the decalog. Much of our common law 
can be traced back to some provision or provisions of 
the Mosaic code. He not only legislated for the 


Jews, but, in no inconsiderable degree, for the world, 
and the civilization of to-day stands indebted to him 
for many of its laws. 
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Se in conclusion it may be affirmed that he who 
on Sinai’s summit received the decalog from the hands 
of Jehovah, was gifted with a.power enabling him to 
fashion a body of laws which has been the code of a 
race in some respects the most unique in human his- 
tory, a code which is also a mighty force in the won- 
drous civilization of to-day. Moses does not fall short 
when placed beside the great lawgivers of the race. 

WasHInctTon, D.C. 

















7 JEW,. if any, scholars doubt that the 

“| Mount. Sinai of Scripture is situated 
in the present peninsula of Sinai. 
The only objection of which the 
writer is aware is that of Beke, who 
holds that the reference to Midian 
(Exod. 3 : 1) implies that the burning 
bush in Horeb must have been in 
Midian, which was eastward of the Gulf of Akabah. But 
it is quite likely that Jethro had rights of pasturage in 
Horeb, or that Moses, in his capacity as an Egyptian, 
could pasture his father-in-law's flocks there. ‘The ex- 
pression, ‘‘ the back side of the desert,’’ implies that 
the burning bush was on the Akabah side of the desert, 
it being supposed that the writer was in Egypt, but still 
within the limits of Horeb, which, we shall see, was 
probably a general expression for the mountains of the 
Peninsula. Only a year ago there was a dispute be- 
tween England and Turkey as to whether a town in 
the peninsula opposite to Akabah was part of Midian, 
and hence of Turkey, or of Sinai, and hence of Egypt. 

The hill country of Southern Palestine gradually 
merges into the Negeb (translated Auth. Ver., South 
Country, Rev. Ver., Land of the South). This is the 
borderland of the Wilderness of the Wandering (77% 
Beni Israil). ‘This wilderness and the peninsula of 
Sinai form a triangle, with its base to the north, and 
its apex at Ras Muhammad. Its: western side ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, near Port Said, to the Lake Timsah, the Bitter 
Lakes, Suez and its gulf, to Ras Muhammad ; and its 
eastern side from Ras Muhammad to Akabah, and 
along the Arabah to Kadesh. 

The plateau of the Tih occupies four- fifths of this 
area, to the north, and is bounded by a V-shaped 
range with its southern tip at Nakb Mureikhah, over- 
looking the Debbet-er-Ramleh. West of this range is 
the Wilderness of Shur, and east of it the Arabah. 
The plateau is intersected by several ranges of low 
mountains, The western portion, which is more 
than two-thirds of the whole, is drained by the Wadi 
el-Arish, which empties into the Mediterranean, and 
the eastern by the Wadi el-Jeib, which empties into 
the Arabah, It lacks the grand mountains, the wild, 
picturesque valleys, and the beautiful oases of Sinai, 
and is as desolate, forsaken, and forbidding a waste 
as can be conceived. In this ‘‘ great and terrible wil- 
derness'’ Israel underwent a purgatory of thirty-nine 
years, and left the bones of a generation in their un- 
known graves, 

The western border of this plateau is an escarp- 
ment, which was known to the Hebrews as Shur 
(wall), and between it and the Herodpolite Gulf, 
through the channel of which the Suez Canal passes, 
is a sandy plain, the ‘* Wilderness of Shur,’’ which 
extends southward as far as Wadi Gharandal. The 
escarpment, just south of this valley, sends down the 
bold headlands, Hammam Fir'aun, and Ras Abu 
Zanimah, to the sea. Near its southern end the es- 
carpment overlooks a sandy waste, the Debbet-er- 
Ramleh, which separates it from Sinai. ‘The eastern 
border of the plateau looks over into the Arabah. 

South of the V-shaped border of the Debbet-er- 
Ramleh is another much sharper V, formed by the 
eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez, and the western 
shore of the Gulf of Akabah. The two V's form a 
figure resembling an Indian arrowhead Y, with its 
point southward, In this arrowhead are the majestic 
ranges of Sinai. Along the western flanks of these 
ranges is the broad plain ot el-Ka’ah, and along their 
eastern flanks a narrower strip, broken here and there 
by rocky headlands, The loftiest peaks and grand- 
est wadies are found in the western half of the penin- 
sula. Jebel-el-Benat, Serbal, Misa, Katarina, Um 
Shomer, and Theba; form a group of mountains than 
which few in the world are more sublime and awful. 
These mountains are drained by wadies Feiran, Jeb- 
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nah, Hebran, and Istih, the waters of which flow into 
the Gulf of Suez. The eastern ranges are drained by 
wadies Ithmid, Nasb, and others, into the Gulf of 
Akabah. In these wadies and their affluents are 
numerous oases, and many good pasture grounds, and 
frequent springs and pools of water. The population 
of the arrowhead is given by Curelly at 3,500, and of 
the whole of Sinai and the Tih at about 10,000, 

The first question which confronts us is the relation 
of the terms Horeb and Sinai. 

Horeb is synonymous with ‘‘ the mount of God"’ 
(Exod, 3:1; 1 Kings 19 : 8, comp. Exod. 18 : 5 with 
17:6). Sinai is never so called. 

When the Israelites departed to the wilderness of 
the wandering (Deut. 1:2), they are said to have 
gone from Horeb, as if from one district to another. 

The preposition zz is used frequently with Horeb 
(Exod. 27 36; Dent..116 3 4242025582297 18: 
16; 29:1; Psa. 106: 19; Mal. 4: 4), but not 
with Sinai. .This seems to point to Horeb as a dis- 
trict. Unto (i Kings 19 : 8) and a¢(2 Chron. 5 : Io) 
with Horeb may, but need not, apply to a single 
mountain, The rock smitten at Rephidim is said to 
be zz Horeb (Exod. 17 : 6), after which the Israelites 
went to the wilderness of Sinai, and encamped at Mt. 
Sinai (Exod. 19 : 1 ef seg.). 

With one or two exceptions Sinai is spoken of as 
‘* Mount Sinai,’’ or the expression, ‘‘ wilderness of 
Sinai,’’ implying the wilderness adjacent to the-moun- 
tain of the law, is used. Only once does the expres- 
sion ‘* Mount Hoereb”"’ occur, and twice it is spoken 
of as the ‘‘mount of God.’ 

Palmer's identification of Horeb with ’Aribeh, a 
peak near Jebel Misa, cannot be maintained, The 
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first radical of Horeb is never interchangeable with 
*Ain, the first radical of ’ Aribeh. 

Only in one place (Exod. 33 :6) is Horeb clearly 
the same as Mount Sinai. 

From the camp by the Red Sea the Israelites entered 
the Wilderness of Sin and passed through Alush and 
Dophkah to Rephidim, places the names of which have 
been lost. There are two routes from el-Markha to 
Serbal, the one by Wadi Shellal, Wadi Budra, and 
Wadi Magharah. This is far too difficult for the host 
of Israel, although it is the usual one for modern 
travelers. The other, doubtless well-known to Moses, 
lay by the coast to Wadi Feiran. 

Rephidim was probably the rock at Hesi-el-Khat- 
tatin, in the Wadi Feiran, a little below the oasis. 
The Amalekites, who were in possession of the oasis, 
and of the springs and pasture grounds of the Serbal 
and Jebel Misa ranges, and of the rest of the penin- 
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sula, would naturally dispute the passage of the Israel- 
ites before they reached the oasis. As the latter were 
suffering from want of water, Mosés, by God's com- 
mand, smote the rock, and water issued forth to sup- 
ply the host. If Rephidim be at Hesi-el-Khattatin, 
we must seek in this neighborhood for the hill up 
which Moses, Aaron, and Hur climbed to overlook 
the battle, and not at Jebel Tahfinah, nor at any 
other point overlooking the oasis, which was still 
occupied by the Amalekites, and from which they 
advanced to attack Israel. Many such heights can 
be found, Not until the Amalekites were overthrown 
could the Israelites enter the beautiful oasis. Their 
next stage was said to be to ‘‘ the Wilderness of Sinai"’ 
(Exod. 19 : 1). It is natural, but not essential, to 
conceive this as one march, which would favor the 
claims of Serbal to be the mount of the law, rather 
than Jebel Misa, which is several days away. As 
Wadi Fieran is by far the most fertile and well- 
watered place in the peninsula, it would have been 
very attractive as a site for nine months’ residence. 
A stream of pure water flows through it, and palm 
groves and cultivated fields make it a charming abode. 

Opinion is divided as to whether Serbal or Jebel 
Miisa is the Sinai of the law. Before considering the 
arguments for each, it will be well to ask what are the 
conditions imposed by the narrative. They are: 

1. That, at the giving of the law, the Israelites 
came out of their tents, and stood at the base of the 
mountain (Exod. 19 : 17); that this mountain could 
be touched (Heb. 12: 8, comp. Exod. 19 : 12) ; that 
it was veiled in cloud (Exod. 19 : 16), and therefcre 
that its heights were invisible to the Israelites (v. 9). 

2. Moses had his interviews with God under the 
cloud on the mountain-top (Exod. 19 : 20; 20: 19). 
Lest the curiosity of the people should lead them to 
seek to penetrate this cloud, Moses descended again 
to charge them not to break through (Exod. 19:21, 23). 

3. From the thick darkness of the summit God gave 
the law. Only the cloud-enshrouded mountain and 
the lightning flashes could be seen by Israel. So we 
are not forced to find a point of view from which the 
people could see Moses, much less God, while the 
law was being delivered. 

The arguments in favor of Serbal are : 

1. The probability that Sinai was only one stage 
from Rephidim, as shown above. 

3. It is a convenient place for a long encampment. 

3. It has the most ancient traditions in its favor. 
Jebel Misa was adopted by the monks long after the 
settlement of Wadi Feiran. 

4. The mountain, although lower than Jebel Masa, 
is the grandest inthe peninsula. Although not rising 
as precipitously from its surrounding wadies as Ras- 
es-Sufsafy, it is sufficiently defined at its base to 
answer the requirements of the narrative. 

The arguments in favor of Jebel Misa are: 

1. That it is over a thousand feet higher than Ser- 
bal. To this, however, it may be answered that Serbal 
is higher above Wadi Feiran than Jebel Misa above 
its surrounding wadies. 

2. That the spur of Ras-es-Sufsafy, which belongs 
to the mass of Jebel Miisa, rises almost as a sheer 
precipice from the plain of er-Rahah. 

3. That the valleys around Jebel Misa would fur- 
nish camping-ground for a larger host than those 
around Serbal. 

4. That the plain of er-Rahah is a more suitable 
place of assembly for the tribes than Feiran. This 
argument and the preceding two depend for their 
force on the supposition that a place must be sought 
from which Moses could be seen while the law was 
being announced. ' We have shown this to be impos- 
sible. Furthermore, the narrative does not call for a 
massing of the tribes in one group. 

Curelly asserts that, during the Roman occupation 
of the peninsula, Feiran was supposed to be the site 
of the Israelites’ camp, and Jebel Serbal was held to 
be Mount Sinai. He says that it was not until after 
the Saracenic conquest that the monks transferred the 
sacred sites to the neighborhood of Jebel Misa, 
around which they have grouped all the principal 
events of the Exodus. He alludes to the great differ- 
ence in the winter climate of Feiran and the valleys 
about Jebel Miisa, the latter being too cold for the 
winter camp of the Israelites. 

While it may forever remain impossible to solve 
the question of the precise peak from which the law 
was thundered into the awestruck souls of the Israel- 
ites, we may be sure that in this majestic group of 
mountains was performed the first act of a divine 
drama, the second act of which was on Calvary, the 
third on Olivet, and the tourth will be when all nations 
and kindreds and tribes shall be gathered before the 
throne of the Lamb for the final judgment. 

Beyrout, Syria, 
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LESSON 3. JULY 21. 








Exodus 20 : 12-17. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS — DUTIES TOWARD MEN 


(Read Exodus 20, 24.) Memory verses: 12-17 
Golden Text: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Lev. 19 : 18 











COMMON VERSION 


12 § Honour thy father and ‘thy mother : 
that thy days may be rong upon the land which 
the LORD thy God giveth thee. 

13 ‘Thou shalt not kill. 

14 ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

15 Thou shalt not steal.. 

16 ‘hou shalt not bear false witness. against 


thy neighbour, thy neighbor. 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


WY should we people who are living in this 
year 1907 of our Lord Jesus Christ be spend- 
ing our time over the laws of the Old Testa- 

ment? No one was ever able to keep ‘those laws 

and it was on that account that Christ came to save us 
by his love from the penalty of breaking God's law. 

It is love, not law, that saves us now, is it not? 

Try that as an ‘‘opener” in your class. Put the 
questions as ‘‘ posers.” Get your pupils to say frankly 
what they think about it. If they see through the 
heart of the matter from the start, then your op- 
portunity is a rare one, to take up the lesson in such 
a way as toconfirm and strengthen their own right 
views. But if they are inclined to feel that we are 
‘*beyond” the need of the commandments in this 
Christian day, your opportunity is still greater, in 
showing them that the commandments are at the 
heart of Christianity. ; 

Before coming to class, write down on separate slips 
of paper the following references : Matt. 19: 16, 17 ; 
Matt. 22 : 35-39; Mark 12: 28-31 ; Luke 10: 25-28 ; 
Rom. 13: 8-10; Gal. 5:13, 14. After your opening 
questions and a few minutes’ discussion of them by 
the class, hand out these slips of paper, one to a 

upil, and ask each to find the reference called for. 

Then let all listen as the texts are read aloud, being 
called for in the order noted above. But do not give 
out the slips in such a way that the reading will pro- 
ceed directly around the class ; you will get greater 
attention if the pupils do not know who is to be called 
on next, 

What did Jesus seem to think of the command- 
ments? That they were useless now that he had 
come? That his followers were above or beyond 
them? And Paul, who was so jealous of Christian 
liberty, and freedom from the old law: what did he 
say ? (Have Gal. 5 : 13, 14 read again?) : 

The reason why we as Christians are studying the 
commandments is simply this: Christ for the first 
time in the world’s history showed men how to keep 
them. Christ came not to destroy, or do away with, 
the law, but to fulfil it, and to enable his followers ‘to 
fulfil it. Love zs the fulfilment of the law. And 
now let us to turn to those old laws again and see 
whether we can prove this, by discovering just how 
love, in control of our lives, will insure our keeping 
each commandment. 

Get clear yourself, and make clear to the class, the 
difference between the ten ‘‘ words” or statements of 
permanent principles which are called the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the ‘‘ Mosaic law” which included a 
mass of ceremonial details that were done away with 
by Christ’s sacrifice. It is the ten principles alone 
that we have to do with, last Sunday and this. Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s third paragraph will help one to un- 
derstand this distinction. : 

Is a parent a ‘‘ neighbor,” or a representative of 
God? Does the fifth commandment really belong to 
the first or to the second division,—duties toward God, 
or duties toward men? The reasons for placing it in the 
first division are strong, and are given in the first three 
paragraphs of the editorial, ‘‘The Ten Command- 
ments a Covenant of Love,” on the first page of 
this issue of the Times. The principle of honor and 
reverence for parents and all authority is tremend- 
ously needed in | ge aay tone American Christianity. 
Tell the story of the German mother’s warning to 
little Karl (fourth Illustration), and of the boy who re- 
membered to ‘‘honor” his mother too late (third 
Illustration). Show that true Christianity leads in- 
evitably to an honoring of one’s parents, by the strik- 
ing pictures from Indian life (fifth Illustration), and 
also what such honoring has evidently done for China 
(Ridgway, first paragraph). 

Now get your pupils to apply the test of ‘love thy 
neighbor” to the second five commandments, and let 
them determine whether it holds. In doing this, use 
such of the following material as you think best : 


VI. Thou shalt not kill: 


Why life is sacred (Editorial, 3), but why capital. punish- 
ment may be a duty (Editorial, 4). 





AMERICAN REVISION 


12 Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which Jeho- 
vah thy God giveth thee. 

13 thou shalt not kill. 

14 ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

15 ‘lhou shalt not steal. 

16 ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against 





thy neighbour's. 


COMMON VERSION 


17 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, 
nor his ox, nor his ass; nor any thing that és 





AMERICAN REVISION 


17 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
house, thou shalt ‘not covet thy neighbor's 
wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-serv- 
ant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that 
is thy neighbor's. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Suicide forbidden (Beecher, on v. 13). 

The carelessness with which life is regarded in non- 
Christian lands (Pierson, 2). 

More ways than one of murdering (Ridgway, 2). 


VIL. 


Protecting the family (Editorial, 5 ; Dunning, 4). 

Protecting the rights of children (Beecher, on v. 14). 

Guarding the image of God in man (Gordon, 4). 

Christianity the only cure for this misery-bringing sin 
(Ridgway, 3). 


VIII. Thou shalt not steal: 


The divine ordering of property rights, which Christi- 
anity recognizes (Editorial, 6; Dunning, 5). 

The present-day need of this commandment in Christen- 
dom (Beecher, on v. 15). 

What 7s stealing? Is this class a den of thieves ! (Ridg- 
way, 4. 

Sizing up the folks who steal carfares (Illustrations, 6). 


Thcu shalt not commit adultery: 








IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness: 





The sinful cruelty of thoughtless speech (Editorial, 7, 8). 

The wide range of this principle (Beecher, on v. 16). 

How much do you really 4now of what you say about 
others? (Ridgway, 5.) 

The fun of the ‘‘ game of Good Points ’’ (Illustrations, 7). 
How would it do to get your class to work on this ‘‘ game ”’ 
during the coming week, in this way: Let the pupils think 
of two or three persons each whom they think they don’t 





Only Eleven Weeks Left 


in which you can use the Mystery Box to win 
a place on the Summer Honor Roll, which will 
contain the names of those who answer cor- 
rectly ten questions in each of any ten weeks 
before October 1, 1907. 

But those eleven weeks are going to be brim- 
ful of interest to classes that are wise enough 
to use the Mystery Box. It’s the solution of 
summer problems: works just as well whether 
you stay home or go away. Send for free leaflet 
of interesting plans. 








Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
I lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue, or in the Bible. 


1. Into what two groups have the Ten Com- 
mandments been divided? 

2. What experiment would soon convince most 
persons of the value of foreign missions ? 

3. In what other Old Testament book are the 
Ten Commandments found ? 

4. In what does enduring national life have its 
roots ? 

“5. In what way was an old New England farmer 
very rich ? 

6. What six things must, according to this lesson, 
be kept sacred ? 

7. What name is sometimes given to the laws 
found in Exodus 20 : 22; 23 : 33? 

8. What is the secret of purity ? 

9g. Which of the Ten Commandments suggests a 
teaching that Jesus gave in the Sermon on the 
Mount? 

10. On what mountain did Moses stand when 
these laws were given to him ? 

11. What draws out our love for men? 

12. What nation, whose history is tremendously 
old, gives high place to the honoring of one’s 
parents ? 

13. What do Orientals consider a great blessing 
from God ? 

14. Where were the tables of the Testament 
kept later ? 

15. What did Nathan Strauss, the New York 
merchant, say was the secret of his business 
success ? 











care much for,—but they must not tell their names to any 
one except perhaps the teacher,—and then search out dur- 
ing the week every good point in the character of those 
persons, or good deed in their records, that they can dis- 
cover, bringing a list on paper into the class next Sunday, 
to be read aloud, no name being given. The pupil who 
brings the biggest list ‘* wins the game.”’ 
Why reputation must be held sacred (Dunning, 6). 


X. Thou shalt not covet: 





The deepest of the second table, the spirit of Christianity 
(Editorial, 10, 12, 13; Beecher, on v. 17; Gordon, last), 

How to cure covetousness (Ridgway, last). 

The root of all sin (Dunning, 7). Is it? Test this. 

An Oriental philosopher’s explanation of why covetous- 
ness is wrong (Howie, last). 


Is it not now pretty plain that we need to live by 
these commandments still, even in a Christian land, 
and that perfect love for God and for men is the only 
thing that can enable any one to keep them? Noone 
has ever kept them all and always unbroken but the 
Perfect Man; and he is the only one who can give 
us the power to bring our lives into line with them. 
When he saves, he saves not to free us from the moral 
law, but to bring a new superhuman powe1 into our 
live for the keeping and fulfilling of that law. And 
that power is the greatest power inthe universe: love. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


To love my neighbor as myself must mean to love that 
neighbor more than myself, to go farther than half way, to 
divide better than half. To attempt to love a neighbor 
exactly as one’s self would be impracticable and im- 
possible, : 

Notice from the Golden Text that the principle, ‘* love 
thy neighbor ds thyself,’’ so commonly quoted as being 
exclusively a New Testament or Christian principle, is 
quoted from the Old Testament. Christ was just as much 
in control then as now, though men did not have our privi- 
lege in knowing him. 

The Sermon on the Mount was not an introduction of 
new principles into the world (Beecher, on v. 17). 

The horrors of living in lands where the Ten Words are 
unheeded (Pierson, I, 2). 

‘*The God who commands is the God who enables’”’ 
(Pierson, last). 

The missionary’s work is similar to that of Moses: at 
Sinai (Pierson, 3). 

We are not only not to bear false witness against our 
neighbor, but we must not even bear true witness against 
him except for unusual and grave cause (Ridgway, 5). 

Why our neighbors’ welfare is important to our own 
(Illustrations, 1). 

To care for others’ interests is the secret of business 
success (Illustrations, 2). 

The ‘* Ten Words’’ maintained the image of God in his 
child (Dunning, 1). 

The Ten Commandments were the constitution of the 
Hebrew nation (Dunning, last), and the climax of the 
Exodus (Sanders, 1). 

The best way to keep the Commandments is to get 
beyond any conscious thought of them (Sanders, 4). 

This was the reviving of a sacred blood-covenant be- 
tween God and his children (Sanders, 6). 

An interesting point for class discussion: was this code 
primitive, or complete and final ? (Sanders, fifth paragraph 
of Section ill). 

A man’s attitude toward his neighbor shows his attitude 
toward God (Dunning, 1). 

The pendulum swing of man’s mistaken emphasis: all 
away from men, or all toward men (Gordon, 2). 


ae 


Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 





y REGARD to place, time, persons, parallel pas- 
sages, see the last lesson. There are certain 
additional particulars in the narrative which 
call for more careful attention than they sometimes 
receive. 
The account in Deuteronomy 9 presupposes-the one 
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in Exodus, and should be interpreted by it. There 
are no inconsistencies between the two accounts. 
The inconsistencies that are sometimes alleged are 
between inferential interpretations of the two. 

According to both accounts, the first giving of 
‘*the ten words" was by their being spoken audibly 
from the mountain, from the midst of cloud and fire 
and lightning and thunder and sound of trumpet. 
Certain other legislation was given at the same time 
(Exod. 20: 18 to 23:33). It is called ** judgments " in 
the older versions, but ‘‘ ordinances ’’ inthe American 
Revision. It was given to Moses for the people, and 
not, like the ten words, in their hearing. Then, we 
are told, Moses ‘‘told the people all the words... 
and all the ordinances” (Exod. 24:3), and on the 
basis of them they entered into covenant with Jeho- 
vah. Then he ‘ wrote all the words of Jehovah,” 
and made a sacrifice, and ‘‘took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audience of ail ge gel 
and solemnized the covenant with the blood of the 
sacrifice (Exod. 24: 1-8). More than forty days later 
Moses received the two tables of stone on which the 
ten words were written by God himself (Exod. 34: 
28; 31:18; Deut. 9:11). These were destroyed, 
and, eighty days later (Deut. 9: 17-25; 10: 1-10; 
Exod. 34 : 28), replaced by other tables written by 
God. Later, when the ark was made, these were 
placed in the ark, and were known as the tables of 
‘*the testimony,” the authenticated copy, in God’s 
own handwriting. It is evident that the original 
script of the Ten Commandments, as we have them, 
was that by Moses in the book of the covenant, not 
that by God on the stone tables. 

The many statements that are made concerning 
the decalogue in an earlier form than that which we 
now have, however ingenious or interesting, are mere 
conjectures. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 12.—Honor thy father and thy mother: 
Honoring includes more than obedience; for example, 
respect and considerateness and love. Necessarily, 
the precept implies duties from parents to children 
as well as from children to parents. And clearly it 
is a case selected as a type of aclass. Parental and 
filial duties imply fraternal duties. A neighborhood, 
a state, mankind, are simply extensions of the family 
relation. Fidelity in the parental-filial relation im- 
plies fidelity in our relations with persons or groups 
of persons of all sorts, and in exercising or submit- 
ting to all forms of rightful social authority.— 7hat 
thy days may be long in the land: Social order, be- 
ginning in well-ordered households, and excluding 
all forms of lawlessness, is the essential condition of 
permanence in the institutions of any people. 

Verse 13.— Zhou shalt not kill: Primarily, this is 
a prohibition of murder, including all forms of un- 
justifiable homicide. It is based on the principle 
that a human life or a human body has a right to 
be treated with respect, to be so treated on its own 
account, and not merely as being somebody’s prop- 
erty. It is fallacious to reason that a person’s life is 
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his own property, and that therefore the precept does 
not forbid suicide. Asatype representing a class, this 
precept forbids all maiming or bruising or otherwise 
maltreating the body, and requires that we avoid in- 
jurious habits and needless risks, and that we care- 
fully practise, for ourselves and in behalf of others, 
wuatever will conduce to health or to the perfection 
of our bodies. 

Verse 14.— Thou shalt not commit adultery : This 
is a precept protecting the right of children to be 
born and reared in favorable conditions. Typically 
included in the prohibition are all forms of fornica- 
tion and impurity, including the use of indecent lit- 
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erature or art or whatever else might stir up unholy. 


thought or passion. Included in it, also, are careless 
or loveless or unintelligent or otherwise unfit mar- 
riages. 

erse 15.—TZhou shalt not steal: We live ina 
gereration in which the ideas of the rights of prop- 
erty have become so confused by artificial interfer- 
ences that the task of being honest is not an easy 
one. There is all the ‘more need that we grapple 
with the problem. We must solve it or be crushed. 

Verse 16.—74ou shalt not bear false witness: 
This sentence is one that is difficult to translate com- 
pactly. The prohibition includes false accusation, 
wrongful litigation, and wrongful decisions by judges 
and magistrates, as well as perjured testimony; and 
typically it includes all forms of slander and evil 
speaking, and all forms of falsehood. 

Verse 17.—TZhou shalt not covet: The prohibitions 
in this series extend to the mental and spiritual atti- 
tude, as well as to the outward conduct. When 
Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount, emphasized the 
spiritual side of the law, he did not introduce a new 
element, but rather fixed the attention of his disci- 
ples upon one that was already present. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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HAT ¢hy 4 may be long in the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee (vy. 12). Syrians 
evidently regard length of days as one of the 

chief earthly blessings, for the words, ‘‘ May God 
et tliy days,” ‘*Mavyv God give thee a long 
ife,” ‘‘May God spare thee until thou seest the 
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weddings of thy children’s children,’’ are ever upon 
the lips of most Syrians, especially when they are 
asking favors from others, and doubtless ‘lon 
days” are universally regarded as a fitting saved 
for obedience to the fifth commandment, which is 
the first with promise (Eph. 6: 2). 

Thou shalt not kill (vy. 13). On the ninth of last 
September, almost under my own eye, one man shot 
another fatally in connection with a trifling quarrel, 
arising from the filling of a bottle of water from a 
spring, and some weeks. before another murder had 
taken place in consequence of a similar quarrel from 
similar reasons (comp. Gen. 26: 15-21). Whether 
such incidents are the results of a native tendency to 
bloodshed, which this commandment is designed to 
restrain, or of the manifestly increasing use of intox- 
icating drinks, I cannot say. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife (v. 17). 
MAlik Ib:rf Noweira was a chief renowned for gener- 
osity and princely virtues, and withal he was a de- 
clared Moslem, but all this did not prevent Khalid 
Ibn el Welid conniving at his assassination and mar- 
rying Leila, his wife, and that before the innocent 
bl had time to cool. This crime, however, the 
noble caliph Omar did not allow to go unpunished. 

Nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant (v. 
17). ‘* If,” said an Oriental philosopher to me, ‘the 
feeling of covetousness would stimulate us to honest 
toil, that we might become as well off as our well- 
to-do neighbors, it would be no sin, but unfortunately 
for the most part covetousness leads us to connive at 
our neighbor's ruin, and to obtain his possessions by 
any means at all ; hence covetousness is a crime.” 


SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
4 


Some people take more pains to find a euphonious 
y ope al ad stealing than would suffice to keep the 
aw. 
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Love’s Road- Marks 


By S. D. Gordon 


MAN’S conduct toward his neighbors. depends 
on his conduct toward God. He who keeps true 
to God always keeps true toothers. God is the 

center of life. If we will get adjusted to him al! else 
will fall easily into right place. A man has three 
relationships: inward to himself, upward to God, and 
outward to others: The relationship upward is the 
key to the other two. As a man gets into right rela- 
tion to God, he comes to understand himself better, 
and he gets into right relation to.other men. If we 
were keen enough, we could tell a man’s attitude 
toward God by what he thinks of himself, and by 
what he does to and for his neighbor. If your touch 
with your fellow is not thoughtful and loving, it is 
clear evidence of something wrong in the upper 
touch, 

Love for men grows out of love for God as surely 
and naturally as roses bloom in June. The air and 
warmth of June brings out the roses; God’s love 
within draws out the love for men. If a man get a 
clear vision of God as he really is, he will love him 
devotedly and passionately. For God is the most 
lovable being there is. And if a man love God he 
will love everybody else, and everything else that 
God has made. For we grow like those we love. 
And God is love personified. He fills and floods the 
heart he controls with love. And ilove loves. It loves 
God and loves men. But man, hurt by sin, has 
always traveled by the pendulum gait,—first one ex- 
treme, then the cpposite; back and forth. Once the 
emphasis in religion was all on God, with one’s fel- 
lows nowhere in sight except to be despised or 
shunned. Men hid behind stone walls that they 
might get away from their fellows, and so, as they 
supposed, nearer to God. To-day the swing is all 
the other way. Religion is popularly supposed to be 
wholly the doing of something kindly for somebody 
else, with one’s own notions as the standard. Each 
is only part of the truth; an extreme putting of one 
side of it. The nearer a man gets to God the nearer 
he will find himself getting to his fellows. When we 
allow God into our lives, as big as he is, our feliow- 
men will have a big place there too, and a warm 
place. Love for God means love for God’s. And 
man is God’s. He belongs to him and bears his 
image. 

These commands are not arbitrary orders such as 
a despot issues. They are the road-marks of a true 
life so a man need not go astray. First the true road 
is plainly marked out, and then the by-paths through 
the undergrowth down to the black swamps are 
marked ‘‘ dangerous,” so they can be avoided. -They 
are a catalog of temptations. It is a great help to 
have temptations plainly labeled. When we know 
the dangers ahead, it 1s easier to come out ahead. 
They are also a mirror reflecting the conditions of life 
around about these people. These things forbidden 
are familiar and common. The familiar thing, com- 


- meates all the others. 


monly practised without question, brought daily be- 
fore the face, may be very wrong, peo yet has an 
enormous hold in its very familiarity. ‘ They also’ 
serve as an index to the bulk of particular commands 
that follow hére and in the other wilderness books, 
All righteousness and all sin may be grouped up 
under this index. : 

There are ‘wo fositive commands, seven negative, 
and one, the last, an atmosphere command that per- 
The two positives are ‘‘ Re- 
member” and *‘ Honor.” Under both words is the 
word ‘‘ hallow” or ‘‘ reverence.” Hallow all time as 
God's. Reverence those who stand to you in any 
superior relation,—the parents first and most, be- 
cause they stand as God to the child; and all others 
who are in rightful relation of authority. Reverence 
is the first-born child of love. This week’s four nega- 
tives deal (1) with life, (2) with life’s most sacred func- 
tion, (3) with property, and (4) with speech. 1. Life 
must be held sacred, for it is a gift of God entrusted 
to man. Whatever would in any way shorten it or 
lessen its vigor is as wrong as the violent ending of 
it. 2. The seventh command is a twin with the fifth; 
both have to do with the rights of normal parentage. 
It stands guard over that pure, holy, bodily function 
which is most potent in possibilities, whose normal 
use has been most misunderstood, and which has 
been most transgressed, both wilfully and ignorantly. 
It is the most sacred function because through it 
comes the miracle of a new life in the image of God. 
It is the one creative function entrusted tous. Here 
man comes nearest to God increative power. Through 
it God joins with man to make man, by implanting 
in each new life the divine image. It has rigidly but 
one normal use, the purposed bringing of new life; 
anything else is forbidden here. It is every child’s 
birthright to begin life by the same hallowed fore- 
thought as God had in the Eden beginning. There 
must be no adulterations. A gure law should be 
passed by unanimous vote of all the inner powers, 
and then keenest scrutiny kept against adulteration 
and infringements. 3. What belongs to one’s neigh- 
bor is to be sacredly guarded for him. It has noright 
in my possession except by exchange mutually agreed 
upon. 4. Love-controlled speech is always ruggedly 
and tactfully honest. 

The tenth commandment is the most remarkable of 
the whole series of ‘‘shalt nots.” It practically un- 
derlies the others; it runs through them as the warp 
through the fabric. The others deal with outer con- 
duct. This pierces through the outer life clear into 
the secret hidden depths of thought and motive. It 
breathes the spirit of Jesus’ words on the mount. 
Thou shalt not desire to have what is another's, 
neither his life, nor his wife, nor his property. Thou 
shalt not desire anything that would take away the 
hallowed purity of another by any look or word or act 
of thine. Anything trying to break into the under- 
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- neath thought that, if acted out, would affect another 
to his hurt is to be vigorously attacked and rigorously 
ruled out, whether it be his sense of reverence due, 
or his life, or his hallowed purity, or his property, or 
his right understanding of things in which he is con- 
cern It is not merely the not actually disturbing 
any of these matters, but the first suggestion of a 
thought or desire of that sort is to be turned rudely 
out of doors. Clearly there must be more than him- 
self inside a man if he is to keep this commandment. 
The God who revealed himself in the positive preface 
to these commandments must be allowed a positive 
place within the man. There needs to be a whip of 
small knotted cords swung by a vigorous hand, if the 
temple of life is to be kept pure. 
Manson, N. J. a 


It's no use talking about your faith in the Word 
if men cannot put faith in your words. 
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The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


O YOU believe in foreign missions? If not, 
you would soon believe if you and your family 
were to be landed, unprotected, among people 

uncontrolled by the laws of God and untouched by 
the gospel of Christ. 

Imagine the social conditions in a land where the 
second half of the decalogue was not recognized as 
binding in man’s relations with man! Where theft 
was unpunished and impurity unrebuked ; where 


murder was committed with impunity and no man’s - 


word could be trusted! This has actually been 
found to be the condition among some Pagan tribes, 
and among all non-Christian peoples these sins are 
only restrained from fear of the consequences. Many 
of the heathen gods are themselves the leaders in 
these evil practises: The stories of the vices of 
Hindoo divinities are untranslatable, and the impuri- 
ties practised in the temples of India are notorious. 
Except for British laws, widows would still be byrned 


on the funeral pyres of their husbands, and _to--. 


day many are secretly poisoned as sacrifices to the 
cruel goddess, Kali. In Tanjore, one murderer was. 
caught, and confessed .that he and eleven compan- 
ions had vowed to sacrifice thousands of lives to Kali 
if she would give them power and riches, In South- 
ern Nigeria, the British destroyed a ‘‘ Juju” house 
in which human sacrifices and cannibalism were reg- 
ularly practised. The house was covered with 
human skeletons—over two thousand skulls were 
counted. 

The laws given at Mt. Sinai were an immense ad- 
vance upon the barbarities and impurities of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites as practised in the times 
of Moses. Did you ever realize that thosg who carry 
the teachings of Christ into the dark places of the 
earth are commissioned to do a work like that begun 
in the proclamation of the law at Mt. Sinai? More 
than that, the power of God’s Spirit enables men to 
obey his laws to-day more fully than the Hebrews 
obeyed them. 

Wonderful transformations follow the teaching of 
heather by missionaries. Dr. Guinness testifies that 
in passing through Central Africa, among natives 
who had formerly been notorious thieves, he was 
able to leave all his boxes unlocked without fear of 
losing a thing. Monsters of impurity are changed 
into men and women of blameless life, who spend 
their time in the rescue of others from lives of sin. 
The God who commands is the God who enables. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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When aman sets the love of things in his heart 
covetousness looks out through his eyes. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Hoven thy father and thy mother (v.12). High 
teaching for that time, — especially ‘‘ thy 
mother.” National life and progress the re- 

ward of honoring parents. China, forexample. You 

need not smile,—printing, gunpowder, paper, as- 
tronomy, compass, etc. All these and more were 
common in China ages ago. We slow Westerners 
simply invented them over again—and we have noth- 
ing to be proud of in the matter as I can see. The 
honoring nations are the enduring nations. China 
again. People who treat parents badly always paid 
back, hereabouts, at any rate. Dishonoring of pa- 
rents sign of the last degenerate days (2 Tim. 3: 2; 
find also Deut. 27: 16; Prov. 30:17). The beginning 
of an evil life. We don’t realize what we owe to our 
sacrificing and loving parents. How can we hoonr 
them ? ught a man to marry who has dependent 
parents ? If our parents are dead, how can we honor 
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. them? Do nothing to disgrace their name. This the 


only command with promise. 
longed ? 


Thou shalt not kill (vy. 13). Human life is sacred 
only in nations that know God. Murder the logic of 
all vice. Some of the most famous (or infamous) 
murderers were once Sunday-school boys just like 
you. How did they reach the cell and rope? Keep 
vices out of the heart by keeping Christ in. Ten 
thousand people will be murdered in the United 
States this year, and many men will hang. Suppose 
you could interview these murderers as they await 
the awful day under the ‘‘ death-watch,” what would 
they advise? Who else is a murderer? (1 John 3: 
15.) Did you ever hear tellof a son killing his father 
and mother by his bad life? A husband killing his 
wife? Is this murder, too? Does this command- 
ment apply only tohumans? Reckless slaughter of 
animals,—birds for women’s hats; polluting streams 
and killing folks with typhoid; adulterating foods; 
city babies killed by bad milk. How far does the 
law reach ? 


Thou shalt not commit adultery (vy. 14). No sin 
promises so much and gives so little. No sin brings 
more bitter sorrow. A growing sin to-day. News- 
papers reeking with details of the few cases that 
float to the surface. Societyis being undermined by 
it (Matt. 5 : 27, 28, 31,32). Character is undermined. 
Man goes down like a rocket-stick. It goes hand in 
hand with intemperance, and these two mean the 
quick finish of every fool who is captured (Prov. 6: 
32; 7: 5-27). There is only one remedy, the old- 
fashioned one, the religion of. Jesus Christ. 


Thou shalt not steal (v.15). Steal what? What 
is stealing, anyway? Is borrowing and not paying 
back stealing ? Is ‘‘ beating " the conductor stealing ? 
Sharp practise, not paying your bills, stock specula- 


How are our days pro- 
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. ting, gambling, big fortunes? Is this why so many 
- of the great fortunes seem to be cursed? All kinds 


and conditions of stealing. Reaches far. Men will 
rob both God and man (Mal. 3: 8, 9). Will take 
anything,—time, property, and reputation. Is a dis- 


ease with some and a taint with all. Let every man 
in this class who never stole in his life stand up! So 
we are in a den of thieves, eh? Yet some of you 
think you ‘‘do pretty near about right.” You have 
broken the law, are a sinner, and must die. Unless 
Jesus saves you. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness (v. 16). What 
does this mean? Lying about others. Take the 
things you say against others,—how much do you 
really know? Suppose a lawyer.had you before a 
court. Never believe things heard until you actually 
know. A good life up to date ought to count for 
something. God teaches the sacredness of the per- 
son, property, family, and reputation. Can also bear 
false witness by silence or shrug of the shoulders. 
Christianity gogs farther than the commandment, 
must not judge our brother even when appearances 
are against him (Matt. 7 : 1). 


Thou shalt not covet (v. 17). This commandment 
holds a man responsible for the things he has in his 
heart. Tocovet is to set the heart on possessing a 
thing some one else has. Covetousness is a sister to 
envy, and is more to be dreaded, as she can make us 
more miserable. It is the root of countless crimes. 
It was the undoing of David, for example, and cost 
Uriah his life. Cure for covetousness: 1 Timothy 
6:6; Hebrews 13: 5, 6. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
% 


The more a slander grows the deeper stain it 
leaves on all who pass tt along. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

; ‘partment.. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the dest illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The: number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


2. October 13.—Israel Enters the Land of Promise 


CO OMNES os 6 sou Bs Due July 13 
3. October 20.—The Capture of Jericho (Josh. 6 : 8-20). uly 20 
4- October 27.—Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded (Josh. 
RG, Bela ak ok 6 6 Ws fe “July 27 
5. November 3.—'The Cities of Refuge (Josh. 20; 1-9). “ Aug. 3 
6 November ar Renewing the Covenant with 
srael (Josh. 24: 14928) ...... “ Aug. 10 
7. November 17.—Gideon and His Three Hundred 
a A | ee “ =Aug. 17 


Welfare of Others Important to Us—Golden Text. 


HOU shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Golden 
Text). ‘‘A tourist, in climbing an Alpine sum- 
mit, finds himself tied by a strong rope to his 

trusty guide and to three of his fellow-tourists. As 
they skirt a perilous precipice, and he seeks God’s 
protection along that dizzy height, he cannot pray 
confidently, ‘ Lord, hold up my goings in a safe path 
that my footsteps slip not; but, as to my guide and 
companions, they must look out for themselves; each 
of us is responsible for himself alone.’ The only 
proper prayer in such a case is, ‘Lord, hold up our 
goings in a safe path that our footsteps slip not. 
Guide our guide, and keep all of us steady; for, if 
one of us slips, all of us may perish.’”—Mrs. E. F. 
Baker, Nordhoff, Cal. From H. Clay Trumbull, 
in ‘** Prayer: lts Nature and Scope.” 





The Commandments in Business—Golden Text. 


Thou shalt love thy netghbor as thyself (Golden 
Text). Some business men claim that competition is 
so great as to make success almost impossible on the 
part of those who do to others as they would be done 
by. But the record of many others proves this un- 
true. In Success it is related that Nathan Strauss, 
the great New York merchant, was once asked what 
contributed most to his remarkable career. His reply 
was: ‘‘I always looked out for the man at the other 

-end of the bargain.” What-a lesson that is for those 
who think the only way to succeed is to crush rivals 
and to drive bargains through cunning and deceit.— 
A. F. Weaver, Newport, Pa. 


A Boy who “ Honored ” too Late—v. 12. 








Hlonor thy father and thy mother (v. 12). A few 
months ago some boys in Evanston, Illinois, were 
arrested in a raid on a place where liquor was sold. 
One of the boys wanted his name suppressed for his 
mother’s sake, but the local paper refused, saying, 


‘‘He thought of his mother too late. He should 

have thought of his mother when he was wasting his 

hours in carousals. We don’t take much stock in 

those young men who care nothing for their mothers 

— they get found out."—Z. W. Hicks, Maywood, 
inoits. 


Warned by American Children’s Manners—v. 12. 


Honor thy father and thy mother (v. 12). Some 
time ago the Congregationalist said: ‘‘In many 
American homes lack of manners is fast becoming 
something akin to lack of morals. ‘The grandmother 
and guest are frequently forced into a secondary 
position in conversation, the tea-table talk being 
monopolized by children’s chatter and clamor. Mrs, 
Alice Freeman Palmer tells a good story of her expe- 
rience in a German railway train, when a tiny Karl, 
who had committed some little rudeness, was re- 
proved in a shocked tone by his mother. ‘ My son,’ 
said she, ‘ what shall I do with you? You behave 
just like'-an American child.’”—Zhe Rev. William 
Jj. Hart, Earlville, N. Y. 


The Power of the Gospel over the Indian—v. 12. 


Honor oy patie and thy mother (v.12). I heard 
Egerton R. Young, the ‘‘apostle”’ to the Indians of 
the far North, relate last winter an incident showing 
the transforming power of the gospel over the pagan 
Indian, which iJlustrates this point. It may be briefly 
given in two scenes, Scene zs: A pile of smoking 
ashes and bones, chief standing near. He has just 
strangled and burned the body of his mother, who was 
too old to hunt, fish, ett., because he did not want to 
be bothered with her when she was of no use to him. 
Scene 2, five years later: Large log building, 
crowded to doors. Indians seated on floor, benches, 
all available space. Religious service about to begin. 
Double doors in front open, and two men, forty-five to 
fifty years old,appear, carrying in their hands,of which 
they have made a chair, an old lady. She has an 
arm about the neck of each. They support her care- 
fully. Another man is just ahead of them, pushing 
and crowding his way in with; ‘‘Make room for 
mother! make room for mother!” They bring het 
to the front. The first son carefully folds a blanket, 
which he spreads on a bench. They tenderly seat 
her, one supporting her with his arm, as the benches 
have no back. She is old and an invalid. After the 
service, the same chair is made, and, carefully 
wrapped in blankets, for it has grown colder, she is 
carried two miles back to the wigwam.—£va E£. 
Jewell, Geneva, N. Y. 


Refusing to Trust One who Beats his Way—v. 15. 


Thou shalt not steal (v.15).. The stealing of a pin 
is apparently a slight offense, yet it may reveal char- 
acter as clearly as the theft of a hundred dollars. 
Some years ago there lived in New York a shrewd 
old merchant named Aymar. He used to receive 
cargoes of mahogany and logwood, which were sold 
at auction. On one occasion a cargo was to be sold 
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at Jersey City, and all hands started from the auc- 
tioneer’s store to cross the ferry. When they were 
going through the gate, Mr. Aymar noticed one of 
the largest buyers slip through the gate without pay- 
ing the five-cents fare. He told the auctioneer not 
to take a bid from that man, ‘‘ Why,” said the auc- 
tioneer, with an expression of surprise, ‘‘ I thought 
he was good.”: ‘*So did I,” answered Mr. Aymar, 
‘* but I have changed my mind, and I will not trust 
him a dollar. A few months proved the accuracy 
of the judgment of Mr. Aymar, for the slippery mer- 
chant failed, and did not pay five cents on the dollar. 
It does not by any means follow that business dis- 
aster will come as a retribution to a dishonest trader; 
but this is certain, that a man who will steal evén so 
trifling a sum as would pay his fare in the street-car 
or the ferry-boat, will cheat you out of a larger sum 
if he finds a safe opportunity.— Zhe Rev. W. Thor- 
burn Clark, Carrsville, Va. From The Youth's 
Companion, 


A Game of Good Points—v. 16. e 





Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
netghbor (v. 16). ‘* Why, Margaret, how bright you 
are looking to-day!” cried the neighbor, who had 
just run in to cheer up the lonely invalid. ‘* You 
must have had a number of callers this afternoon.” 
‘*No, I haven’t had any.” ‘*I don’t see how you 
stand it, you poor dear, and you look so happy,— 
happier than I do, I know.” ‘ Oh, I’ve had a really 
pleasant day,” said the invalid. ‘I’ve just thought 
of such a delightful way of using myself. I’ve been 
naming over all the good points in the characters of 
the people I know, and, — I had no idea there 
were so many in each one. It took me ever so long 
to go over the people I know well. I shall look at 
those people quite differently now. My mind has 
been delightfully busy all day.’"’"—/ames D. Lawson, 
Charlottetown, P. FE. I. From The Christian 
Guardian. The prise for this week ts awarded to 
this illustration. 


Riches through Freedom from Covetousness—v. 17. 





Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house,... 
nor anything that is thy neighbor's (v. 17). A 
writer in The Outlook describes a ride he once took 
with an old farmer in a New England village, during 
which some of the men of the neighborhood came 
under criticism. Speaking of a prominent man in 
the neighborhood, I asked,‘' Is he a man of means?” 
‘* Well, sir,” the farmer replied, ‘‘ he hasn’t got much 
money, but he is mighty rich.” ‘‘ Has he a great 
deal of land, then?” I asked. ‘' No, sir, he hasn’t 


got much land, either, but he is mighty rich.” The 
old farmer, with a pleased smile, observed my puz- 
zled look for a moment, and then explained: ** You 


see, he hasn’t got much money, and he hasn’t got 
much land, but still he is rich, because he never went 
to bed owing a man a cent in his life. He lives as 
well as he wants to live, and he pays as he goes; he 
doesn’t owe anything, and he isn’t afraid of anybody ; 
he telis every man the truth, and he does his duty by 
himself, his family, and his neighbors; his word is as 
good as his bond, and every man, woman, and child 
in the towntlooks up to him and respects him. No, 
sir, he hasn't got much land, but he 1s a mighty rich 
man, because he has got all he wants.”—.:Ve/son A. 
Jackson, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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it ts ap wenn te to keep the sixth commandment 
until you have learned to love other lives more than 
your own, 


‘ae 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


HAT isan island? Yes, a body of land com- 
pletely surrounded by water. Stand on an 
island, in your imagination, and look around 

you. Water in all directions! Is any land touching 
the island? Why, it stands alone, cut off from all 
other land. But ¢s it cut off? Just take a boat, and 
push out from the shore, and let down a line with a 
bit of lead on it. What do you find if you go down 
far enough? Yes, /and. Land of which that island 
isalittle part. Theisland only seems to be cut off from 
the land, but it really isn’t. For the roots of that 
island, the base of it, go down into the big old earth, 
and belong to it just as much as a continent does. 
Do you know any island people? No, I don’t 
mean folks who live om islands, but who think they 
can live as islands look—cut off from the great world 
about them,—alone, doing very much as they please, 
and caring little about their relations with other peo- 
ple. Whata strange idea of life they have! But 
they cannot help belonging to others ; they cannot 
be just alone and do as they please. Noone can do 
that, any more than an island can be vea//y cut off 
from the great earth. And since we are connected 
with others, since God would have us live rightly 
toward others, and not imagine that what we do has 
nothing to do with them, he has tried in the Word we 
have studied to-day to show us what we ought and 
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ought not to do in our close relations with other peo- 
le. 

. Do we know any better ways of getting on with 
others than God here offers? Have we done our 
best to make full use of his plan, in thought as well 
as in deed? We are members of .one big family. 
What is our record on the lives of others in that fam- 
ily? Have we thought enough about them, and 
what we can do for them ? 


A Prayer After the Lesson 


Father, we thank thee for light on life. 
dering is our best effort! How clear and sure is thy 
call to us! Grant us this day a new sense of our 
oneness with others the world around. Teach us 
that duty is not shortened by the name we bear, and 
that in thought and deed we areever influencing 
others whether we will or no. In honoring those to 
whom honor is due, in restraint of our passions, in 
remembering the rights of others, may we keep thy 
commands, not as dwelling apart from others, but as 
one with them in the living out of the lives thou hast 
given us. Amen. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





How blun- 
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Making homes heavenly is a long step toward 
making this world holy. 


oe 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*God is love, hisWord proclaims it.'’ Psalm 19 : 5-12. 


‘*T will sing the wondrous story.” Psal (22: 5 9 36 : 1-5.) 
‘* Teach me, my God and King."’ =" 34: eal J 

a a 47: 1-6. 70: 1-3.) 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ Psalm 15 : 1-5. 


‘* Blest be the tie that binds."’ Peal (16: 1-4. 22: 
+ acseae ennila : sae 88 salm 51 : 5-9. 

be atter seeds of kindne as. (69 : 9-5. 108: 
“Yield not to temptation. Psalm 115 : 7-10. 
** Come ye that love the Lord."’ 


(165 : 4, 5. 232: 
a 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


1-4.) 
1-3.) 
I-4.) 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunda 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 


School Associa- 
uilding, Chicago. 
Monday.—Exodus 20 : 12-20 { The one Duties 
Tuesday.—Lev. 19 : 11-88 2 ww tt tt et 
Wednesday.—Psalm 19:7-14. ..... 
Thursday.—Luke 10 : 25-37. ..... 
Friday.—Rom. 13:7-14. .. 
Saturday.—Rom. 12 :9-2r ...... 
Sunday.—1 John 4 : 7-21 


As thyself 
Reward in keeping 
. A lesson in parable 
. . Fulfilling by love 
. - Common duties 
Brotherly love 


The enduring national life has its roots deep in 
the godly home, 





Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Thought: God’s Loving Care Through the 
Wilderness Journey. 


Lesson Material: God’s Rules or Commands to 
Guard the Children of Israel from Harm. 


Lesson Aim: Love Makes it Easy to Obey. 
INTRODUCY7ION, 


One cf the shortest and sweetest Bible verses we 
know is ‘‘ God is love,” and we sometimes sing: 





‘* T am so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the Book he has given.’’ 
Or, 
** Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.’’ 


The Bible tells so much about God’s love. (Re- 
eat John 3: 16. Mention ways in which God's 
ove is shown.) When we think about it, ‘‘ we love 
him because he first loved us.” We must think how 
we can show our love to him. Once, when Jesus 
was talking to his dearest friends, he said, ‘‘If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” Our last lesson 
and this tell us what God’s commandments are. 
Love toward God is best shown by obedience, and 

love makes it easy to obey. 


REVIEW. 


We learned how God called Moses to the mount in 
the wilderness that he might give him the ten com- 
mandments to guide the children of Israel in the 
right way. Four of them were to show love to God, 
and they mean love God, love God's name, love God’s 
day, and the Golden Text taught how much we 
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should love God. (Repeat it.) ‘* With all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy might.” Although we 
cannot see God as we see our friends, yet we can 
see his wonderful works all around us, and we can 
learn his wonderful words in the Bible, and these 
tell of his love and his care. To obey his commands 
brings blessing. 


LEssON. 


The dearest friends on earth who give us the most 
care are (ask the children who they are) our parents, 
father and mother. ‘They loved us and cared for us 
befote we ever knew them. God gave us these kind 

rents, and their love helps us to understand God's 

ove. Our parents were the first people whom we 
learned to know and love, and they come next to 
God. The fifth commandment tells how to treat our 
parents. (Repeat it, and explain what ‘ honor” 
means, and emphasize the promise made to those 
who honor and obey because they love their parents. ) 

We meet many other people in our homes, at 
school, in the neighborhood, etc. We call them rela- 
tives, friends, playmates, schoolmates, or neighbors, 
and we ought to treat them all kindly. If we love 
them, it is easy to do this, and we really ought to 
love them all, Our text says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” We often say, ‘‘ Little chil- 
dren, love one another.” The last five command- 
ments teach our dutytoothers. If we love ourselves 
best, we will grow selfish ; if we learn to love and 
think of others, we will treat them right. (Repeat 
and explain each simply on the basis of love.) The 
sixth means do not kill; the seventh, keep thyself 
pure in thought, word, and action ; the eighth, do not 
take what belongs to another ; the ninth, do not say 
what is not true about other people ; the tenth, do 
not be sorry that your friends have good things, nor 
wish you could have them instead. Those whoobey 
these commands keep in God's way, and those who 
love God will surely try to obey. ; 

That the children of Israel might remember their 
duties toward God and toward others these command- 
ments were written on tables of stone, and given to 
Moses. (Show the picture-roll. Sketch the tablets, 
and write Love across the 
top,,placing God and 
Others below. Sing or re- 


LO: FE peat ‘‘How gentle God's 
' commands.”) If we learn 
them, we will know them 







by heart, and Jesus said we 
should love with all the 
heart. (The tablets can eas- 
ily be changed to _ heart- 
shape by sloping the lower 
edges, and erasing the first 
lines.) No one who keeps 
God’s commands in his heart 
and life can go very far. wrong. We sometimes tell 
what they mean in this way : 


@ 
% 











‘** This is the first and great command, 
To love thy God above ; 
And this the second—as thyself 
Thy neighbor thou shalt love.’ 


The story of the Good Samaritan may be used as 
a practical illustration, or the poem from the Chil- 
dren's Reader, ‘‘‘I love you, mother,’ said Little 
John,” etc. 
Peoria, ILL. 
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The home is the only institution that seems to be 
worthy of two laws. 
ead 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE same arrangement prevailed for this lesson 
as for the previous one on the Commandments; 
we studied the text without Bibles, each boy 

furnishing some portion of the text from memory. 

We studied together the larger meaning of ‘‘ thou 
shalt not kill,” and saw that the place to begin to 
guard ourselves against the breaking of this com- 
mandment was in the control of our passions. The 
nursing of anger, the faintest beginnings of evil as- 
sociations, the slight departure from safe paths,—all 
these were to be watched against, for the outcome of 
any might be the breaking of this commandment. 
Christ’s elucidation of this law, extending it to cover 
hate, is the best side-light on its full meaning. 

Previous to the lesson I gave a great deal of 
thought to the subject of the seventh commandment. 
More than once I was tempted to get over it with the 
least possible attention, for how could I teach it toa 
class of boys? I am thankful that my cowardice did 
not prevail, and I made this law an emphatic teach- 
ing-point in the lesson. I watched each face as I 
taught, and what I learned from some of these faces 
must guide my future work with these boys. 

After one boy had given us the seventh command- 
ment, I talked frankly and plainly about its real 
meaning. It is a commandment which means that 
we shall live pure lives, as boys and men, free from 
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unclean thoughts and actions. Every fellow has had 
experiences of hearing dirty talk and of being shown 
nasty reading or pictures. One boy said with posi- 
tive candor, ‘‘I tear them up every time I get hold 
of them.” ‘ Good,” said I, and then I thought of 
the deluded teachers and parents who persuade them- 
selves that ¢hezry children are different,—they don’t 
come in contact with those ugly things. ‘I‘hen, too, 
I thought of past teaching experiences with boys, 
and of intimate help I had been able to give boys 
when I learned the secrets of their lives, and I’m sure 

_ my face and voice betrayed my earnest concern as I 
dwelt particularly upon certain things. 

Are we ever in doubt about the purity of a book or 
picture? Let’s show it to mother or father ; they 
will know. Don't like to? Then /et it alone, and 
get away from it as you'd run from a snake. A 
nasty picture may leave a smutty stain in your mem- 
ory that will live with you for years, and make you 
long to forget it. What shall a fellow do when he’s 
in a crowd and dirty talk is going on? Well, I’ve 
been there in school and in college ; and I’ve found 
only one safe rule—walk away. And my experience 
has been that of thousands and thousands of others ; 
after a while even the fellows who lead in that kind 
of talk will learn to respect your wishes, and your 
very presence will keep the talk clean. 

All this I said, and more ; all this and more was 
needed for the group of boys who sat before me, and 
they are neither better nor worse than countless 
thousands of other boys. 

‘Thou shalt not steal”—- ‘What?’ I asked. 
‘‘ Anything,” said the boys. But here I worked for 
specific things, and among other questions I asked, 
‘* What do you fellows think of betting ; is that steal- 
ing?” One boy said, ‘‘ Why I wouldn't just exactly 
call it stealing.” But if stealing is taking from an- 
other a thing of value without giving him an equiva- 
lent, doesn’t that describe betting? A general 
discussion followed this ; I’m not sure that one boy 
went away convinced. 

Time pressed us for the iast two laws, but care- 
fully, though hastily, I tried to make clear their 
meaning. And I have the feeling that at an oppor- 
tune time in these boys’ lives they will not only know 
the commandments, but understand them. Will 
they live them? May God help their parents and 
their teachers ! 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The only way some folks keep the commandments 
is to keep them out of sight during working hours. 


i 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


[Words on your own mind the unity of the Ten 
Words as the law which, obeyed, maintains the 
image of God in his child. Burne-Jones, the 
artist, said, ‘‘I can do nothing with the brush until 
the picture begins to sing to me.” The teacher can 
do little with the lesson till he sees the living character 
which the truth of the lesson produces when wrought 
into human life. Therefore sum up the duties toward 
God studied last Sunday. He is supreme (v. 3). He 
is spirit, unseen, but seeing all in every life (vs. 4-6). 
He is holy (v. 7). He sets apart a portion of time 
each week for his children to turn their thoughts to 
him (vs. 8-11). These four truths Jesus summed u 
in one which he called the first and great command- 
ment (Matt. 22: 37, 38). On these truths our social 
structure rests firmly. Every righteous law that 
governs our relations with one another has its source 
in our sense of obligation to God who is revealed to 
us through these truths. Our duties toward men re- 
quire that our social relations shall be guarded by us 
in these respects as set forth in this second table of 
the law : 

The Home Must be Held Sacred (v. 12). Parents 
represent God to the child. He sees in them what 
the mature man in right relations with God sees in 
him ; his creators, providers, protectors, law-givers, 
lovers. Show that no one can be a good citizen who 
is not a good son or daughter. This commandment 
to children includes also that to parents to train them 
in wisdom and love (Eph. 6: 1-4). 

The Person Must be Held Sacred (v. 13). Every 
human being is an image of God, to be treated as 
having great possibilities in him of realizing that 
image. Murder, suicide, cruel treatment, unrighteous 
anger toward any one, profane God in whose image 
he was created (Matt. 5 : 21,.22). Security of person 
is the first necessity for society. Show how the spirit 
of the sixth commandment is reverence for man. 

Marriage Must be Held Sacred (v. 14). Its intention 
is to create the home and rear children init. The 
divine ideal requires that parenthood shall be shared 
in each home between one man and one woman 
(Matt. 19: 4-9). Civilized society demands that that 
ideal shall be realized because it is necessary to exalt 
human beings into the Kingdom of God. Show that 
the breaking of marriage vows tends to destroy all 
that is valuable in human society ; and that loyal 
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obedience to them leads to the noblest joys on earth, 
and to the building up of a holy nation. 

Property Must be Held Sacred (v. 15). The sacred- 
ness of man’s person includes all that belongs to him. 
To defraud another by cheating, gambling, every 
form of dishonesty and abuse of trust, is to invade 
and destroy his sanctity. Show how this works ruin 
to. the mutual confidence by which the individual 
members of society are held together in union and 
strength as a nation (1 Cor. 6: 8-10). 

Reputation Must be Held Sacred (v. 16). Each one’s 
happiness and influence depend on the trust reposed 
in him by his neighbors. It may be necessary to ex- 
pose the unworthiness of another for the protection 
of society. But this can never be done honestly with- 
out clear evidence. Since there is hardly any kind of 
falsehood which does not directly or indirectly injure 
others, the New Testament interpets the ninth com- 
mandment in Ephesians 4 : 20-25. 

The Rights of Others Must be Held Sacred in Our 
Thoughts (v. 17). Show that the root of all sin is de- 
sire to secure for ourselves what belongs to others. 
That is trespass on the rights of menor of God. 
Show that every desire cherished to wrong another is 
an act of enmity toward God, in whose image and for 
whose glory all men were created. Therefore the 
apostle says of what our Lord called the second com- 
mandment like unto the first (Gal. 5: 14). 

The Kingdom of God is fulfilled through obedience 
to the Ten Words, which were the constitution of the 
Hebrew nation formed in the wilderness ot Sinai. 

Boston. 

~ 


The secret of purity is purity in secret. 
al 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Covenant Completed and Ratified 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 20: 12to 24 : 18.) 

The giving of the iaw at Sinai is clearly the bibli- 
cal climax of the exodus. The long stay of the peo- 
ple in that wild. impressive region, the solemn 
covenant entered into, and the promulgation of the 
laws which were to make the covenant effective, form 
a natural unity, no part of which could be yielded 
without doing violence to the whole. If Moses was a 
leader, he must have given himself to*the task of or- 
ganizing the people. It is inherently probable that 
he would bring before them their ethical, civil, and 
ritual obligations, at least in simple forms. 

The ‘‘ Ten Words”’ are also given in Deuteronomy 
5. ‘The reasons for some of the precepts, as given 
there, differ from those given in Exodus 20, Hence 
the inference that the original form of the command- 
ments consisted only of the precept itself ; that is, 
‘*Thou shalt not covet,” and that the enlargements 
arose as explanations. 

The last six commandments deal with the funda- 
mental relations of men to one another. The first is 
far more inclusive than it seems. He who rever- 
ences his parents will show proper respect to all 
other lawful authority. It is the spirit quite as much 
as the object of reverence that the commandment 
covers. The last two strike at besetting sins of the 
present age. Covetousness is responsible for much 
of the unrest and unhappiness of society. Innuendo 
and other polite forms of untruth are responsible for 
much of the misunderstanding and jealousies of life. 

If all mankind kept these commandments honestly 
would it cure the evils of society? It may be ques- 
tioned whether they have had a thorough trying-out. 
The Jewish method of keeping them did not satisfy 
a who insisted that they could not be perfectly 

ept until one had practically gotten beyond their 
influence. He who has the spirit of love in his heart 
no longer remembers commandments to obey them. 
He does righteous and kindly things because it is his 
nature to do that way. One, therefore, who per- 
fectly keeps the commandments becomes thereby 
oblivious of them. 

From Exodus 20: 22 to 23: 33 is an interesting 
code of civil and religious laws, often called after 
24: 7 ‘‘the book of the covenant.” Its laws are of a 
simple and primitive character, suited to the begin- 
nings of national life. Their spirit is fine ; it may 
safely be compared with that of any ancient code. 

The ratification of the covenant is described in 
chapter 24. The whole people accepted the condi- 
tions and covenanted to be Jehovah's people. They 
symbolically (24 : 6) entered into blood-brotherhood 
with Jehovah. 
whose characteristic was to be, not the gradual mas- 
tery of a scheme of laws, so much as the gradual dis- 
covery of an ideal personality. The history of Israel 
is the history of the growth of the idea of God. Ttie 
real beginning for the people as a whole of that 
growth into understanding was at Sinai. 

The setting of the scenes at Sinai is tremendously 
dramatic. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

The articles ‘‘ Covenant” and ‘‘ Decalogue” in the 

Hastings Bible Dictionary are well worth noting, 


It was the beginning of a new era, 
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particularly the latter. Chadwick's ‘‘ Exodus” in 
the Expositor’s series (pp. 305-330, 367-374) is some- 
what helpful, but+discovers too much in the text. 
For the clearest account in detail of tlie legislation 
of these chapters see Kent's ‘‘ Messages of the Sages.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

The discussion of the ethical portion of this code 
gives itself in the main to separate details. 

The Virtue of Reverence. How far does the spirit 
of this epreent carry one? Is it needed to-day ? 

The Value of Truth, In‘how many ways can one 
destroy another's reputation and be guilty of this ~in? 

The Range of Covetousness, Is the precept all- 
inclusive ? 

The Completeness of the Code. Is it a code 
adapted in its character for a people just beginning 
their ethical and religious development, or one formu- 
lated in final fashion for all time? What was the at- 
titude of Jesus toward the decalogue ? Did he correct 
it or-explain it ? 

The Ratification (24 : 4-8). Supposing that the 
division and sprinkling of the blood expressed a sort 
of blood-covenant between the people and Jehovah, 
what other meaning did it convey ? 

Boston, 

% 


It's a poor plan to hand your Pay 00-9 vow to the 
man with the commandments on his hat-band. 


of 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
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A Bunch of Fire-Crackers 


By Emma C. Dowd 





- RE you sure?” The little voice trembled 
. with excitement. 

.**'Course Iam! Guess I can read! 

the boy said so, an’ he had ’em in his hand!"’ 

‘‘I’m goin’ right now!” cried the boy, eagerly. 

‘‘I’m goin’, too!” added his sister. 

So, hand in hand, the two little ones started for 
the fruit-shop where, according to the girl's story, 
fire-crackers were given to any who asked for them. 

‘‘There, you can see the winder now!” Annie 
whispered, ‘* an’ in a minute you can read the ‘free,’ 
an’ that means for noth’n’!” 

In less than that time Edwin was reading the 
wonderful words : 


’Sides, 





A Bunch of Fire-Crackers Free 











He waited to see no more. The astonishing news 
his sister had brought was actually true, and holding 


fast to Annie’s hand, he entered the shop. Muster- 
ing all his courage, he asked: 
‘* Will you please give me a free bunch ?” 
‘*Certainly, if you buy a dollar’s worth of goods,” 


answered the young girl behind the counter. 

The children looked puzzled. 

‘‘ You didn’t suppose we gave them away for noth- 
ing, did you?” laughed the girl. 

‘‘It says ‘free,’” faltered Annie, pointing to the 
window. 

‘*I guess you didn’t read it all,” the clerk replied. 
‘‘It says, ‘free with every dollar purchase.’ ”’ 

Dismay fell over the little faces that had been so 
bright. With a catch of the breath Annie turned 
away, pulling her brother with her. 

A boy customer looked after them. While his pur- 

chases were being done up, he had time to think. 
* Jack Wallace had never fired more than two crack- 
ers at once ; but he had intended to set off in one 
grand explosion the bunch that was coming with this 
purchase for his mother. All the day before he had 
been looking forward to the delight of it, but now— 
how disappointed those children were! 

His parcel was ready, the bunch of crackers a-top. 
He darted toward the door. The little ones were 
not in sight. Running across the street, he scanned 
the streams of people moving up and down. At last 
he spied the small figures and gave chase. 

‘* We'll have to bang the old tin-pail, same as we 
did last year,” the girl was mourning. 

‘* No, you won't!” broke in Jack, overtaking them. 
‘You can have my bunch,—I'm going to have more, 
and don’t need these.” 

He felt that it was worth his little sacrifice to see 
the wondering joy spring into those pale faces, and 
he carried home a hint of that same joy in his own. 

The next week his mother had a new washer- 
woman, and Jack overheard her telling abont the 
happy Fourth that some unknown boy had given her 
little ones. 

‘* Why, he followed ’em out-o’ the shop an’ giv’ ‘em 
his own crackers!” declared Mrs. Kelly. ‘‘I tell ye, 
ma’am, such a boy's wuth havin’,—bless him!” 

And Mrs; Wallace, who had heard the story before, 
agreed with her. 

MERIDEN, CONN, 
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weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
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Outdoors, Indoors 
an? Up the Chimney 





By Charles McIlvaine 


Author of ‘‘ 1000 American Fungi” 





If you know a growing boy 
whose eyes are just getting big 
as the world’s wonders open up, 
give him this book. Oran alert, 
wide-awake girl, either, for that 
matter. The author discusses 
everyday things in a most 
happy way, and at the same 
time gives scores of useful facts, 
as, for instance, a remedy for 
the effects of ** poison ivy.” 
Illustrated. 75 cents, net, postpaid. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














LOANED FREE 


2-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
or Camp Meetings and Evangelistic Services. T 
BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
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General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued and 
dull, the nerves irritable and unstrung, or 
the digestion and appetite impaired, it will 
almost always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phosphates. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully prepared prepa- 
ration of the phosphates, restores to the 
system the deficient elements so essential 
to sound bodily health, 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t suppl » send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provie 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage pai 














Commended for 
Constipation. The 
ideal morning laxative. 
Good for children, too. 
50 cents and $1.00, 
at druggists or by mail. 
THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., NewYork. 





“Tastes Like Soda Water.’ 
62 Years of Success. 


541 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


BIBLE Thithtté SCHOOL 


Firs MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
ALL KINDs OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
Write Pres. Wilbert W.White for new catalogue. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Staunton, Virginia. 

Term begins Sept. sth, 1907. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 304 students from 32 ones Fae session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 


With an Introduction by Ralph Connor 























A new book of short stories such 
as only lan Maclaren could 
write. Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire that 
made ** Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Send order to your bookseller, or 

direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

















Beneficent 


work at Stony Brook, Long island. 
Rev. J. F. Carson, D.D. 
Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
Robt. T. Stokes, Esq. 
Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D.D. 
Benj. F. Knowles, Esq. 
Rev. T. W. Campbell, B.D. 


found an exceptional investment. 


attractions of the Assembly. 
Excellent train service. 





Will You Be a Founder of a 


An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly 
The following are the incorporators : 


Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 

While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis, and it will be 
The property is so located as to make it at- 
tractive for summer homes and would be a profitable holding, even without the 
High elevation. 
Less than an hour and a quarter to New York. 
mutation rate very low. Shares are $100 each, which may be paid in installments, 
For full particulars send for handsome booklet just issued. 


STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 200 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Be Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in Their Own Locality. 


Enterprise ? 


Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D.D. 
Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 

F. D. Arthur, Esq. 

Rev. J. O. Wilson, D.D. 

Chas. Francis, Esq. 

Samuel H. Coombs, Esq. 

Theo. J. Van Horen, C. P. A. 


Very accessible. 
Com- 


Park on shore. 




















relief work in a still more needy district. 


NLESS the readers of The Sunday 
School Times are better informed than 

I was when in America, they will 

fancy conditions in the famine district of 
China as much worse than they really are, 
—or different from .the reality. The news- 
paper reports accentuate this misapprehen- 
sion. One does not find many people dead 
or dying ; indeed, he finds very few sick as a 
result of privation. The people. in general 
are not excessively thin and pinched in face. 
The country is not filled with the wails of the 
hungry and dying. Yet some do die; some 
| are ill with famine-fever, and in a few weeks 
| more thousands will doubtless die from it; 
| a few are mere skeletons. Occasionally one 
| feels like sobbing at the sight of a wee babe, 
wasted away to a shadow because of the in- 
digestible food it must eat. As for the 
| misery, there is enough of that ; it is terrible. 
| Ail this is true, yet the careless observer 





might pass through the famine district and 
notice nothing unusual. The people in gen- 
eral eat and work and ‘sleep, laugh and 
marry, about as ever. It takes some careful 
attention, after some instruction, to find the 
many evidences of starvation. As for food, 
the land is full of it now; some months ago 
there was none. - But even to-day it saves no 
lives, for it is too expensive.. The imperial 
duties .on flour. and grain--have - been _sus- 
pended, and these food-stuffs have been 
rushed in by the merchants, while the duty 
was gone, to be~held* for the fiture. €uri- 
ously enough, teo; I am told that more candy 
is being sold this year in Sii Chien than for a 
long time. The explanation is twofold: it 
takes almost no capital to make twenty cents’ 
worth of candy to sell on the street or by the 
roudside, and a ‘‘ cash’’ worth (call it one- 
twentieth of a cent) of candy meets the im- 
mediate cravings of an empty stomach, and 
‘*puts it off’’ until the rosy future when 
some real food will surely come. 


engaged in famine relief. 
eral custom has been to go out into the coun- 
try each morning, returning at night for a 
guod rest, for this work is very tiring and try- 
ing. Our work in the country is the exami- 
nation of conditions and the distribution of 
tickets calling for a specified amount of grain 
a month hence, and, in specially needy cases, 
of tickets calling for definite amounts of 
money, enough to keep the family alive un- 
til the grain should be received. Earlier 
relief measures have been; the distribution 
of tickets entitling a man to be employed 
near here, repairing roads and bridges at 
one-half wages (six cents a day), the men 
working under Mr. Bradley’s supervision ; 
| the giving out of tickets calling for grain at 
| one-half the market price, and the gift of 

tickets calling for old clothes, for wearing or 
| pawning. 

These tickets have been. honored, and are 
being honored now. The other day for the 
first time I saw Mr. Patterson’s ‘‘ bread 
line’? of men and women, extending several 
blocks in two directions from a large granary 
loaned to the famine-work by the local gov- 
ernment. Each person had a basket or flour- 
sack, a ticket, and some ‘“‘cash.’’ These, 
in turn, went into the court, where their 
tickets were examined by volunteer or paid 
Chinese overseers and clerks, and their fiour 
was weighed out to them by eight or ten 
men working hard from dawn to dusk. They 
went out laden and happy. Mr. Armstrong 
reports that one evening. he saw some men, 
who had begged the privilege of sweeping up 
the flour-room after working hours, carefully 
gathering up each flake of flour and fleck of 
dust—as we are told is done with the gold in 
the mints of America—uniil in the middle of 
the floor was gathered a pile of perhaps three 








The Real Story of the Famine 


By the Rev. Paul Patton Faris 


JULY 6, 1907 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—While the writer of this sketch was at work in the region named, his 
older brother, the Rev. Wallace S. Faris, stationed at Ihsien, was engaged in famine 


The last letters received from the latter 


missionary tell of a two weeks’ trip, when about sixteen hundred homes were inspected 
and some twenty-seven hundred families were assisted. 
Immediately following this a secgnd trip was made by Mr. Wallace Faris, from which 
he returned on May 11, completely exhausted. Two days later his earthly life went out, 
freely spent for the. bodies and souls of his needy parishioners. 

Faris, of The Sunday School Times, is a brother of the missionaries. 


This trip ended April 29. 


The Rev. John T. 


flour and dust (and germs), food for a family 
for a day! ‘ 

Let us go out for a day with the relief- 
corps into the country. We have breakfast 
at seven; at about eight our barrows are 
ready. . We ride from three to six miles in 
company with a Chinese ‘‘ writer,’’ and 
probably a soldier, for the officials are very 
careful of the famine-relievers, though there 
is no sign of danger. Arrived at a certain 
‘village, the ruler of the group of villages 
meets us with a ‘*chei-dzi’’ (chay-zéh), or 
roll-book of the families in his district. It 
usually looks about like this, on a sample 
page, which tells of three families : 


Hu: Hu . Chang 
Sio Sio Hung 
Lao Fu Fu 

Men, Women, Men, Women, Men, Women 


3 5 5 7 7 3 
mouths mouths mouths mouths mouths mouths 


Small, Large, Small, Large, Small, Large, 
6 ‘ 6 


2 7 
mouths mouths mouths mouths 


So we go to the home of Chang Hung Fu, 
a wretched place, and we know at once that 
we are in the famine district. The ten peo- 
ple now live in one room, the other having 
been torn down, its rafters and other wooden- 
work having been sold, and its straw roof 
burned as fuel. Even the doors of the one 
room left are gone, as also its furniture, ex- 
cept a few small dishes, two or three old mats 
on the floor to serve as beds, and an earth 
stove. 

Then the examination begins: ‘* What 
name?’’ we ask. ‘*Chang Hung Fu,”’ is 
stolidly uttered ; the man is too far gone to 
care. ‘*How many mouths?’ ‘**Ten.’’ 
‘* All come out!’’ They stagger out into 
the small yard and gaze at the ground, or at 
the foreigners, except the unmarried women, 
who modestly turn their faces away. Here 
is where signs of the want are to be found— 





Counting the helpers from other stations, | 
there are now in Sii Chien eight foreigners | 
Thus far our gen- | 


real, unmistakable, not-to-be-counterfeited 
signs. Every one of these ten faces is yellow 
or black, with a color different from the nat- 
ural, while the poor children—always first to 
suffer—are bloated and red in countenance, 
and share with the self-sacrificing mother in 
the worst stages of want. The men are not 





Getting Ready 
Feeding Ahead of Hot Weather 


‘*Not quite so much meat in spring- 
time; use the cereals, as they heat the 
blood less.”” Seasonable advice from an 
old practitioner. 

If one uses some care as to food, the 
hot weather will be passed as comfort- 
ably as any season. In fact, a person 
possessed of a perfectly balanced set of 
nerves can be happy and comfortable 
under most any conditions. 

The truest food for building up the 
nervous system to a perfect condition is 
Grape-Nuts. The makers are skilled in 
their art, and knowing that nature fills 
the brain and nerve centers with a soft 
gray matter which is used up more or 
less each day and must be replaced (or 
nervous prostration sets in), and also 
knowing that this gray matter is made by 
the combination of albumen and phos- 
phate of potash, they select the parts of 
the field grains that contain the needed 
materials, manufacture them into a de- 
licious food, ready cooked, predigested, 
and of a fascinating flavor. 

The use of Grape-Nuts quickly proves 
that it really does rebuild and strengthen 
the nervous system in a most certain 
manner. Sold by all first-class grocers 
and in daily use in hundreds of thousands 
of the best families all over the world. 





‘“There’'s a Reason.” Read, ‘‘ The 


quarts of a grayisn-brown combination of | Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 











LESSON FOR JULY 21 (Exod. 20 : 12-17) 


so bad, for always the men must be well fed, 
so long as there is food for any one—they 
have to do the family’s work. It is a des- 
perate case, and, though for form’s sake we 
examined .the house for hidden grain, we 
soon make our decision, and instruct the 
helper to write on a grain ticket: ‘* Nine 
pecks.’’ We hand the ticket to the head of 
_ the family, he looks at it, sees that the first 
distribution is yet four weeks off, and gasps, 
** Honored sir, 4ow can we live till then?”’ 
But already we are preparing a money ticket. 
It directs him to go to a native bank in the 
city every Friday, and receive each time fif- 
teen hundred cash (‘‘large’’ cash; in Sil 
Chien their ‘‘ cash’’ is different from that in 
Ichowfu, our home station), about seventy- 
five cents in gold, enough, by economy, to 
keep the family alive for a week. Then we 
turn and walk away, with no thanks—weak- 
ness, embarrassment, ingratitude, or the nat- 
ural stolidity of the Chinese prevents 
expression of a sense of obligation in this as 
in most other cases. Fortunately the worker 
is not seeking thanks, and hastens on. 

Hu Su Fu’s house is much better than his 
neighbor’s. Outside a cow is eating straw ; 
a glimpse within shows a plentiful supply of 
wood, and all is clean and prosperous-look- 
ing. Almost sure of ourselves, but not 
quite, we try an often-usedeexpedient, and 
walk past, saying to the district ruler in a 
decided way: ‘It’s no use troubling our- 
selves about him.’’? As we had hoped, the 
ruler nods assent, and our impression is 
turned into assurance. Had he demurred 
and said, ‘* But they are famine-stricken,’’ 
we should have had to hesitate, ask a few 
questions, and possibly examine the people 
and the house for grain. 

At the next house matters are not so sim- 
ple. Of the eight people, but two show 
signs of poor nutrition. The house is poor, 
but not so bad as some others, nor so good 
as a few in which the really hungry live. So 
we go carefully here. First of all, they 
claim nine ‘* mouths,’’ while the book says 
eight. We ask a question or two, hesitation 
is shown, and suddenly our writer speaks up, 
‘That child does not belong here !’’ The 
deception is discovered, and the girl, a mem- 
ber of the family we relieved a moment ago, 
is sent home in disgrace ; an “extra peck of 
grain will not come to this home on her ac- 
count, though this family had evidently 
planned to that end. 

We examine the house for grain ; there is 
none in evidence. There are three rooms. 
In the middle is the guest room, with two 
chairs, a-square table, a long incense table, 
with paper gods on the wall behind it, and 
ashes of long-burnt-out incense on the table 
beneath them, beside a few empty earthen 
jars. To the right is a small bedroom, with 
bed, two small chests, and’a wee mirror, 
comb, and—dirt. To the 
room, having also a few empty grain baskets. 
Outside is the kitchen. Twochildren, when 
we came in, sat on the ground greedily eat- 
ing the wild onion, a plant with foul reek— 
bad food, used only by the very poor. They 
make a good plea for generosity on the for- 
eigners’ part. 

But we must search still more carefully. 
At last we turn over the stack of straw in the 
yard, but there is nothing beneath it. As a 
last measure, to be absolutely sure, we walk 
outside, and away to the rear. Two hun- 
dred feet away is a mat hut, in the midst of 
a garden plot. We think best to examine 
this—and we do well. Inside it is a huge 


earthenware jar, filled with flour, beans, and ! 


corn, ‘That’s enough! We do not even 
stop to estimate the amount. Back we go, 
and in sickness of heart pass on to the next 
house. Probably they had elsewhere hidden 
some good clothing, or carefully taken their 
cow or donkey to the next village, until the 


' starving people ? 


This is a false home !’’ 
And we waik away. 

It is the deceit, the grasping, the heart- 
lessness, that wears one out, even more than 
the real misery and want. Yet it is a joy to 
us to be able to help the deserving. I have 
put in eight days so far, and have been able 
to give relief to probably five hundred needy 
families, averaging six or so each. The re- 
lief I have distributed amounts to perhaps 
2,500 ** pecks’’ (of about fourteen pounds 
each) of grain, and not far from $150 gold. 
And these eight men, or others in their places, 
will be working hard for eight or nine weeks 
yet, to save what lives they can. But when 
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the fever comes—as it must in a few weeks 
—pity the famine-weakened Chinese ! 

A few days later we were in a somewhat 
better district. We could pass by many fam- 
ilies without giving tickets, while in other 
homes we gave Jess than usual, On our re- 
turn we found that we had given less than 
three thousand dollars (Mexican). ‘This 
means that perhaps six thousand starving 
poor will be fed until harvest. Without this 
assistance they would possibly have lived— 
but in much misery, only to die at the last 
moment of disease, famine-fever, or even of 
over-eating, when the grain comes in, 

Su CHIEN, KIANGsu, CHINA. 











Thrifty housewives use the 
BREAD MAKER 
For Economy's sake? Yes, be- 


cause it saves time. mmin- = 


(A) 


the new 

For Comfort’s sake? Yes, be- 
cause it saves tired arms and lame 
backs. Pour in all your liquids, then 
put in all the flour all at once— _ 
the rest is easy —just tur the~ 
=. Yes, beca hands 

ygienic? Yes, use your 

need never touch the dough. 
unm lighter bread? © Yes, because the 





utes the old way — three minutes >" Ce = 


sis counsels eget 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK ; 


207 Gommercial St., New Britain, Conn, 





ce, $2.00, of hardware dealers and house- 
raishing stores. If you are interested 
to us for tne Universal Bread Maker 
Broklet and with it you will receive free a 
set of measuring spoons. 
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Savings Banks 


PER CENT and safety. We Pay 5% on savings 
deposits. Our recognized strength and strict state 
bank laws guarantee safety. Write for free booklet, 
“ Banking by Mail.”” Pelham State Bank, Pelham, Ga. 


Agents ; Wanted 

















left, a similar | 


CAN VASSERS WANTED for Recent Books. Good 
chance for theological students and others to make 
money during the summer vacation season. Liberal 
commission. Address Habel, care of The Sunday 
School Tim Times office, » 1031 Ww alnut Street, Phila. sy I Pa. 


Second-Hand Books 


A MINISTER’S LIBRARY of old and new books, 
sold singly or collectively, at great sacrifice. Send 

stamp for price list to E. V. 

Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Educational 


D2 YOU WANT a government 

pert teachers will prepare you, by mail, to pass the 
examinction. Special summer pode § Capital Com- 
mercial College, 3300 O St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Armstrong, 110 Phelps 








a & ? Our ex- 





Vacuum Caps 


OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 
day, draws the blood to the sealp, cansing free 
and normal circulation, which stimulates t..c hair to a 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial-unver yuarantee. 
Write for free particulars. ‘(he Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 








For the Home 


At 20 cents a foot you can make B 2 aed lawn fence 
the most attractive in your neighborhood ; gate 
$2.50 up. Best galvanized wire, special white enamel 
coating. Booklet on request. Agents wanted. Acme 
Wire Fence Co., 701 E. Atwater, Detroit, Michigan. 








‘Summer Cottage 


SE ASHORE BUNGALOW at Longport, Atlantic 

City, for rent during two weeks in July and all Sep- 
tember. Fully furnished, eight bedrooms, porcelain 
bath, running water. electr c light, bath- houses; artistic 
and comfortable, fifteen-foot piazza around entire 
house. On bay, one minute walk from ogee, Finest 
bathing beach in the world. Address F. W.C., Room 
1033 Witherspoon Building, Pivindelphia. 
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The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


,at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
| Fi and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 







Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Always Open On the Beach 
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The 
Home Department 
of To-Day 


By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Mrs. Stebbins tells of the essen- 
tial details connected with a 
successful Home Department ; 
she also tells of the use of the 
Messenger service and other 
agencies ; in fact, if you want 
to know anything about the 
Home Department, —before it is 
started, when it runs smoothly, 
or when it needs a tonic,— Mrs. 
Stebbins’ book, will -help you. 
It tells of methods tried and 
proved, and gives numerous 
interesting and inspiring inci- 
dents of the work. 


Price, 25 cents, net. 


Order from your bookseller, 
. or direct from the publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., ; 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Send ten cents for a sample se 
Sunday School Times Lesson 


WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 


About each book we issue as soon as it comes 
out’ We will gladly put your name on our 
Permanent Matha List for book announce- 
ments. A postal card request will be sufficient. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WE MOST, WONDERF 
SON'S VALVELESS 


HARRIS! genera 
To operate—tura Sorter rune into burner—touch a matc 
in about a barrel of air, 





from ay FR Hs 


€ FUEL is an  deoae 


kerosene oil, mixing 4 Dn 
to every large spoonful of oil consum 





BURNS BARRELS OF AIR : 


FUL STOVE EVER, INVENTED! 
\GKLES Sas AIR BURNER 





i estas 





NOTHING 
LSE LIKE IT, 


Causing great excitement 
aime vip — soa. wet 

e on of o ood, 
rust in control. Air bebeunes torich and TO alike. 





(| et Intense hot fire. Combustion perfect. 
which passes through air mixer, drawing 


It is self-regulating, no more —-- 












Same heat ny bel all night. For moreor less heat, simply turn knob. There it remains until you come 
ob, 


‘ : : 
tickets should be given out. But fire out, turn raising burner, oll runs back into can, fire’s out. As near perfection as anything in this world. No 
But this family is no worse than the next. irt, soot, or ashes. No leaks—nothing to clog or close up. No wick—not even a valve, yet heat is under proper control. 





It is that of Chao Yii Hu on the roll-book, 
with wife, son, two girls, and a son’s wife— 
six mouths. The house looks very small for 
six people ; moreover it does not seem to 





D. E. CARN, IND., writes: “The Harrison Oil-Gas Stoves 
SECTIONAL CUT OF Sommneren are worth more than twice as much as ter cont. It costs me 
he cents a day for fuel.’’ L. &. NORRIS, VT., writes: 

. arrison Oil-Gas Generators are wonderful auroras of fuel, at 

least 5 over wood and coal.” €E. D. ARNO NEB., 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS. 


SALESMEN — MANAGERS— MEN OR WOMEN at home 















to 75% or traveling, all or part time—showing—taking orders— 
have been long occupied. — But, yes, they writess © Saved agg A ne mpl ney yh fuel ns agree the Hlarrsoa appointing ‘agents. MESSRS. HEAD -& FRAZ R, TEX., 
say they have ‘‘always’’ lived here. Yet only ’ Objectionable featuresof all other stoves ag 5 


1.45 


nclose order for $81.00. RUSH. Sell like hot 
out, aol 


eakes. Sold x stoves in our own town.’ 
HUESTED, MICH., writes: ‘Been out one aa and 
sold 11 stoves.’ This patent new. Nothing like it. 
es enormous. Agents reaping great harvest. Where 

rated people stop on street, leave their homes, place 
° business, miss trains to watch this generator—excites 
curiosity—watch it as though a thing of life. Show a 
dozen—sell ten. Write to-day for postal agents 
new plan. Send ne money. Wor 


r monti 
ot like Gheee: ‘ nr in stores. Ideal for cooking, 
nking, ironing, canning fruit, 

aS eotiages, cau ping, also for heat- 
houses, stores, rooms, etc., with radi- 
= attachment. No morecarrying coal, 
ing, ashes, soot and dirt. No hot fiery 
Siebeee’ Absolutely safe from explosion. 
Not dangerous like gasoline. Simple, dur- 
es expense, - 


doubt still rests with us. Perhaps this is one | wi; 
of the ‘* false homes ’’ we have heard of, put | 
in by the connivance of the local officials | 
who prepared the book, the people having | 
been got together from various homes, in 


order to get more grain, and then divide the 














spoils. As a test, we suddenly turn to the able—last for years. Saves Get in early for territory. as unsupeeies. 

son, and ask, ‘* What is your name?” ee ae — deo Sande _ r 7 

or ,1? i kala : zes. ces —$3.25 an Sent to any address. Send no money— 
Chang ! he unthinkingly replies, and only send your name and address. Write for our 30 day trial Offer full 


ite to-da: 
description—thousands of te«timoeniais. 1907 Eepeaition. Catalogue free. 


WORLD MFC. CO. 6659 World Bidg., Cincinnati,O. 


immediately our helper turns on them all 
with a sharp rebuke: ‘* Why do you lie? 
Do you want to take away the food from 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest maa for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."* 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake of 





July 21, 1907. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Present-day Applications 
of the Last Six Commandments 
(Exod. 20: 12-17). 








SAPOLI 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















Sunday-schools_ have a sacred duty in giving 
children the correct .Bible texts. A mistake 
learned in childhood generally holds through 
life. A religious life is started right by using the 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


The great scholars and preachers and peri- 
odicals of all denominations use and commend 
the American Standard Bible. 

Write for our free book, which gives full in- 
formation. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for 50 years 
37a East 18th Street, New York 


BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





Coffee Complexion 


Many Ladies Have Poor Complexions 
from Coffee 


‘« Coffee caused dark colored blotches 
on my face and body. I had been drink- 


—_—_~+ 


| virtues. 





| others with our hands, but to feel for 


ithe divine that is within us. 


| 


ing it for a long while, and these blotches | 


gradually appeared, until finally they 
became permanent and were about as 
dark as coffee itself. 

‘*T formerly had as fine a complexion 
as one could ask for. 

‘* When I became convinced that coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, I changed 
and took to using Postum Food Coffee, 
and as I made it well, according to di- 
rections, I liked it very much, and have 
since that time used it in place of coffee. 


| who, to-day, takes in any way money 


| steals or is stolen from. All cheating is 


‘*T am thankful to say I am not ner- ; 


vous any more, as I was when I was 
drinking coffee, and my complexion is 
now as fair and good as it was years ago. 
It is very plain that coffee caused the 
trouble.” 

Most bad complexions are caused by 
some disturbance of the stomach, and 
coffee is the greatest disturber of diges- 
tion known. Almost any woman can 
have a fair complexion if she will leave 
off coffee and use Postum Food Coffee 
and nutritious healthy food in proper 
quantity. Postum furnishes certain ele- 


| more true than of the ninth that it 


ments from the natural grains from the | 


field that Nature uses to rebuild the ner- | 
vous system, and when that is in good | 
condition, one can depend upon a good | But love will fulfil them unconsciously. 
complexion, as well as a good, healthy | 
Read, | 


body. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 
**The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Jesus on filial regard (Matt. 15: 4-9). 

TUES.—Murder in the heart (Matt. 5: 
21-24). 

WED.—Lust is adultery (Matt. 5 : 27-32). 

TuHuRS.—“ Defraud his brother ’’ (1 ‘Thess. 
4 : 1-6). 

Fr1.—No liar in heaven ( Rev. 22 : 11-15). 

SaT.—Covetousness (Eph. 5 : 1-7). 











than that by clubs~ and~knives’-an 


Is respect for parents decaying ? 

Ways in which “‘ law-honest’’ men steal. 

Social conditions to which covetousness 
leads. 


HE family is the great institution 
of God. Church and state are 
both ordained by him, but the fam- 

ily and all that it stands for is dearer 
still. He is father, rather than pope or 
king. Heaven is a home where the 
Father dwells, and whither the children 
shall come. The family can dispense 
with chureh and state better than they 
can dispense with the family. First of 
all the commandments regarding human 
relations, accordingly, is the injunction 
to keep the family love rich and full. 
Filial piety is the deepest of all social 
The man who truly honors his 
father and mother will honor all men | 
and women, because they, too, are 
fathers or mothers, or have fathers and 
mothers who need their honor. And the 
man who does not honor his own father 
and mother is capable of any crime. 
And the want of love is murder. ‘‘ He 
that hateth his brother,” said John, ‘is 
a murderer.’’ There is other ore | 





poison. The command ‘not to kill is 
more than a mere prohibition of violence. 
It is a positive command to love. The 
Ten Commandments are, with two ex- 
ceptions, negative in form, but they are 
not all negative in principle. The sixth 
one is a call to love, not only not to hurt 


them with gentle hearts. 

And there can be no gentleness in the 
heart that is not pure. -For all impurity 
is brutality, the beast triumphing over 
And im- 
purity, like murder, is not a matter of 
external act alone. The wrong desire 
is sinful as truly, if not as fatally, as the 
wrong act. No principle of Christ’s was 
clearer or more earnestly set forth than 
this. The seventh commandment is 
against all evil pictures and ‘‘suggest- 
ive” books, against all unclean stories 
and gossip and slander. 

Who is more of a thief than the man 





which he has not earned, or which justly 
belongs to others? The sweat-shop | 
owner is a thief and a murderer. 
factories which crush out little children’s 

lives are run in violation of this eighth | 
commandment, which forbids this steal- 
ing the color from the little children’s 
cheeks and the joy from little children’s 
hearts. The man who bets even alittle 


theft, and there is a theft of time that is 
against the law of God. 
Of none of the commandments is it 


creates no new moral obligation. It 
only expresses the fundamental laws of 
life, written on the constitution of things, 
No lie. That is the bottom law. No 
lie. A thousand words tell us no more. 


Those who obey the first nine com- | 


mandments will be content. God and 
love and purity and ‘truth will satisfy 
them. They will not want what any 
neighbor may have. 

No man can carry commandments so 
great as these constantly in his mind, 
and try each problem of life on them. 


The goodness which is Christ in the 
soul is a nobler righteousness than the 
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Your Vacation at 
Home or Abroad, 
but secure 


Life Insurance 
before you go. 


Write for Rates Today, Dept. 126 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as 2 Stuck Company by the State of New Jersey, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 
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When Writing 
Send the Following 
Information: Amount of 
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ERE’S a July message that is of 
such profitable furnace-cheer 
that it will interest those now search- 
ing for the cool spots. How would 
YOU like to save big money every 
year on your coal bills? If you are 
building or contemplating a new 
heating equipment for your home 
or properties, there is ONE, furnace 
that will add greatest value to them, 
for the toate 


Underfeed Furnace 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


If you are a home owner, thia savitig must appeal to you. If you 
will enable you to lease 
thent at gilt-edge figures. The Underfeed is a modern furnace 
Smoke and gases wasted in other 
furnaces, must pass through the flames and are consumed 
Lowest grade slack coal gives 


rent houses to others, an Underfe 
with ali the fire on top. 


and converted into heat. 


Illustration shows furnace, 
without Se men cut out, to 
show how coal is forced up 
under fire—which burns on top 


as much c/ean heat as high gradeanthracite. You SAVE 


the difference in cost. 
Writing recently to our Nashville, Tenn., 


agents— 


The Jones & Hopkins Mfg. Co., —Isaac T. RHEA, the 


Nashville grain man, enthused in this way: 


“The Underfeed Furnace you out in for me last Fall 
r effich 





as my exp ° y. I 
it_in October and the cost of fuel has only 


operation. i ha no h 


fired 


been 
$30.00, There is no dust at all and it is simple in 





ve In 
The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace to be supe- 
rior to any other hot-air furnace that has come under 


my observation."’ 


GLNIINE 


Mr. Rhea added that it cost him more than $100 a season for 
coal during each of the winters he used the Topfeed furnace 


which he discarded for the Underfeed. 


Thousands have 


experienced the same saving delight of which Mr. Rh 
writes, and we'd like to send to anyone interested a lot of 
eer testimonials of similar strain and our illus- 


ted Underfeed Booklet. 
Heating plans and services of our Engineering 


Department—FREE. Write to-day ,giving name 
of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 
397 W. Fifth-Street, Cincinnati, O. 





Dealers ALL Make Money on Our Proposition. 




















righteousness of the law. 


ENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


mever make any “ breaks.” 
They won’t spit, sputter or dig 
holes in your paper. Every 
Spencerian Pen is accurately and 
carefully made. Every one a sleek, 
easy writer. Points alwsys even, 
smooth, accurately ground. 
Try them. Send six cents for post- 
age, and a sample cardof 12,7ens, all 
different styles, will be sent you. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


















"as" OF MUSIC Saitne 
Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


The largest and best equipped school of music 

in America, situated in Boston, the acknowledged 

music center. Affords pupils the environmentand 
t here so y @ musical education. 
hoe department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student than 
the cost of tuition. Practical normal classes. 

Graduates are much in demand as teachers and 
musicians. 

Anumber of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 











THE GREAT CHURCH 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. ‘ook of Light and 


estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 








When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








Of purest refined copper a . , 
‘The most perfect, highest class hells in the world 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BFILS 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictares 


























Meneely & Co.. Watervliet, West ‘Troy P_ O.. N.Y. 






























